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a . 7 vantage of preventing the paper from separating | next to be boiled into glue-water, and the bole | dressing, when it is ready for use. This paste 
PASTE FOR WALL-PAPER. or peeling off, is prepared by first softening eight- | and two pounds of gypsum are then stirred in, | is not only much cheaper than the dens ine 
NEW form of paste for attaching paper- | een pounds of finely powdered bole in water, and | and the whole mass forced through a sieve by | paste, but it has the advantage of adhering bet- 
hangings to walls, and one which, besides } then draining off the surplus water from the | means of a brush. ‘This is afterward diluted | ter to whitewashed surfaces, especially to walls 

possessing the merit of cheapness, has the ad- | mass. One and a quarter pounds of glue are | with water to the condition of a thin paste or | that have been coated over several times, and 
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from which the coating has not been carefully 
removed. In some cases it is advisable, when 
putting fine paper on old walls, to coat them by 
means of this paste with a ground-paper, and to 

ly the paper-hanging itself to this with the 
ordinary paste. 





CROQUET. 
By JOHN G. NICOLAY. 


How I rue the day when I played croquet! 
That game with the —_ of wire, 

With the fancy mauls, and the rolling balls, 
Lost me my heart’s desire. 

I’m beat by a blonde, that festive Hal 
Called witching Jenny Lake, 

Who wore more stripes on her balmoral 
Than slione on.the painted stake. 


She played croquet with a winning way, 
This damsel young and fair ; 

With a smile so cute, and a high-heeled boot, 
And a rose in her floating hair ; 

Such trills of song, and such bursts of mirth, 
All for my own sweet sake, 

Till I thought a rainbow touched the earth 
Where she stood by the painted stake. 


I fell in love like a turtle-dove, 
And cooed and wooed her well; 

But I fell in hate at her croquet mate, 
And called him a cheeky swell. 

If he had not been, what did he mean 
Such a liberty to take 

As to steal a kiss, and insult the miss 
Till she blushed like the painted stake? 


Ah! the game’s all up, and my bitter cup 
Is filled by a frowning fate ; 

For at church to-day, so the papers say, 
She married the man I hate. 

For that beaming blonde in the balmoral, 
For treacherous Jenny Lake, 

With a heart of ire in a martyr-fire 
I burn at the painted stake. 
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A NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


In a few days we shall commence the 
publication, in HarPER’s WEEKLY, of 
the new serial story, 


“POOR MISS FINCH,” 


BY 

WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “The Woman in White,” 
“The Moonstone,” “Man and Wife,” etc. 
Mr. Coxuins stands in the foremost 
rank of living novelists, and the present 
story, which will be printed from advance 
sheets, is one of the most brilliant and 

fascinating efforts of his genius. 














tae A Cut Paper Pattern of an Infant's 
Wardrobe, consisting of Cloak, Gored Robe, Yoke, 
Slip, Night-Gown, Petticoat, and Shirt, will be 
published with our next Number. For full list 
of Cut Paper Patterns published see Advertisement 
on page 543 of this Number. 





THE CRIMP. 


8 the crimp destroying our civilization? 
The question, which at the first instant 
sounds so simply absurd, was asked the oth- 
er day, in a lively conversation, with great 
earnestness; and the answer was then and 
there declared so emphatically to be in the 


affirmative that a pitiful vision rose before’ 


the eye of those maidens at their sea-side and 
mountain resorts who invite each other into 
their rooms for a social crimp and a gossip 
of the day’s events before retiring to the 
world of dreams, as unconscious of the great 
civic undermining of which they are guilty 
as are those ants who eat out the founda- 
tions of the South American cities. 

The crimp, be it known to any pardonably 
ignorant reader, is the result of a curious 
compressing machine, a thing of night and 
mystery, consisting of long, pointed steel 
pins, round which the front hair is tightly 
wound close to the head and confined by a 
sliding clasp. The wearer of this little ma- 
chine endures a broken sleep until she has 
discovered which phrenological development 
accommodates the pressure least painfully ; 
she becomes a dangerous, not to say murder- 
ous, bedfellow; she is usually invisible to 
her acquaintances in the morning, or if seen 
then she is an unknown quantity at noon, 
and is supposed upon damp days to have no 
existence at all; she tears out by the roots 
the greater part of the tress committed to 
the steel embrace, and breaks off the remain- 
der at a bristly length, which it takes the 
growth of a year or two to remedy. But 
she is in the fashion; and, when her toilette 
is made, her forehead is by daylight and 
lamp-light surrounded by a nimbus of thread- 
ed gold or a shadow of raveled darkness, so 
to say, that gives her whole face, be it ever 





so plain, an inexpressible softness almost 
amounting to beauty in itself, and well 
worth the sacrifice, if that were all the sacri- 
fice. Indeed, nothing can be lovelier than 
any .of these blooming young creatures in 


4 the blending and shadowing and other wor- 


shipful effect of the crimp, that, robbing all 
harshness from the outlines underneath that 
haze of hair, is to the flush of the cheek 
what the bloom is to the grape or the moss 
to the rose— 


“One shade the more, one ray the less, 
Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress 
Or softly lightens o’er her face.” 


But when we see the same deific chevelure 
on the married matron, though its personal 
effect may be quite as charming, we are, nev- 
ertheless, conscious that a disenchanted hus- 
band has celebrated the oblation of his illu- 
sions and idealities with the awful rites and 
incantations of this new Medean process 
which has given his wife her lovely appear- 
ance of youth; and we are fain to remember 
the matrons of certain Eastern tribes, who, 
with the marriage-ring, are invested also 
with a horn and veil, or undergo a shorten- 
ing and blackening of the teeth, or some oth- 
er disfigurement or mutilation that shall kill 
vanity and self-seeking in the bud; and re- 
calling, moreover, the legend of one of King 
Arthur’s knights, who had the choice of his 
wife’s seeming a beldam to himself by night 
and a beauty to the world by day, or the 
contrary, we might almost think the golden 
days had come again, and all the knights 
now had that privilege. 

But in all'seriousness, and apart from any 
extravagance, it is just here that the ques- 
tion of the crimp widens into one of broad 
domestic interest—one affecting not only 
the happiness of homes, but the existence of 
homes. Lucretia, a matron of that great 
middle class which makes our population, 
independently of the excrescences of the 
very rich or the very poor, must crimp her 
hair because Tarpeia crimps hers, and then 
because it is so beautifying. Beautifying 
to whose gaze? we might ask. Certainly 
not to her husband’s, must be replied; for 
he is obliged to see a creature horned and 
knobbed as the sacred cow confront him 
during the greater part of his hours at home. 
Those hideous protuberances over each tem- 
ple were the last things he saw ere turning 
down the light at night; they are the ‘first 
that catch his eye at sunrise ; they are stamp- 
ed upon his departing retina as he leaves the 
house for his daily task. He must have his 
breakfast before he goes, of course; most 
likely there is no one but Lucretia to pre- 
pare it—Lucretia, whose culinary skill is 
doubtless all it should be. Tarquin’s wife 
breakfasts in her room alone, or has some 
dainty device of lace and muslin to bind 
over her hair and hide its condition, or has 
a maid to crimp it freshly when needed, or 
wears her hat to table with false crimps 
sewed in; but Lucretia’s lot in life is differ- 
ent. If Lucretia takes down her hair, and 
goes about her hot work, the hair will be as 
straight as flax in half an hour; besides, she 
has no time to take it down, to pick it out 
thread by thread, to shake it into place, to 
bind it with its necessary combs and rib- 
bons. But then, if she is going to pour cof- 
fee with her head looking like a “ hooraw’s 
nest,” a clean collar or any collar would be 
but a burlesque upon it. A sense of the 
eternal fitness of things restrains her from 
putting on a collar. If she had put on a col- 
lar she would have been ashamed of a soiled 
gown. As itis, you see, the crimp has reach- 
éd down its filaments like the fibres of some 
subtile disease, and has corrupted all the 
economy of her household. If it were not 
for the crimp her hair would be smoothly 
brushed ; she would have a bit of linen at 
her throat; her gown would be as clean as 
circumstances allowed; the children would 
be inviting, even if they made themselves so 
by scrubbing a polish on their rosy cheeks. 
But it would be ridiculous for Lucretia, 
in the light of her own example, to insist 
that the little ones should have neat pina- 
fores, and faces or heads like any thing but 
mops and door-mats; and if the table is too 
well set, will it not be a travesty on those 
around it? Such household gods, we must 


needs confess, are unlikely to be so sacred 


as to prevent the bicker and quarrel, or so 
enticing that their proprietor should hasten 
home to them at night; and if he does not 
feel sick at heart and disgusted with his ex- 
perience of domestic life, it is because the 
poverty of his imagination suggests nothing 
better. In how much he does his share of 
duty is not at present a subject of consider- 
ation. Something has always to be taken 
for granted. 

Too much familiarity breeds contempt, 
runs the old maxim. Lucretia wrote it in 
her copy-book at school till its up strokes 
and down strokes should have been engraved 
upon her heart; but, neglecting the lesson, 
a stern teacher is to make her master it now. 
When the ugly chrysalis of the morning— 
which she was—becomes the brilliant but- 





terfly of the afternoon, the processes are still 
too fresh in her husband’s mind to be enrapt- 
uring. By-and-by, with the corroding work 
of days and months, he finds that the name of 
wife has lost its old spell. The girl he wooed 
is amemory ; the woman he has won is some- 
thing to make the best of. He misses all the 
romance out of marriage. If he is one sort 
of man he turns to the ale-shop and politics ; 
if another, he finds a charmer in some place 
where he is never admitted except to find it 
charming, a place whose mistress never sees 
him in her crimping-pins. 

But, after all, the crimp, be it said, is a 
mere figure of speech for the morning slat- 
tern, and the morning slattern is too fre- 
quent an apparition to be overlooked—is be- 
coming, in fact, an element of our social be- 
ing. Is it true that modern civilization de- 
mands so much from a woman that she can 
not keep herself attractive, her children 
clean, her house pleasant, and her food prop- 
erly prepared unless there should be twenty- 
five hours in the twenty-four? In order to 
make home what it should be, and to keep 
husbands out of mischief, must the multi- 
tude of women settle into mere drudges, dis- 
contented and tired, indifferent to personal 
appearances, with minds vacant of improve- 
ment from book or newspaper, till, harassed 
and worn down and ungratified, they sink 
into their welcome graves? If this be so, it 
is time for a new crusade and a nev; emanci- 
pation of slaves. And in the light of certain 
statistics which tell us that the majority of 
young men no longer marry, see no attrac- 
tion in the homes they come fzom to encour- 
age them to assume the responsibilities of 
new ones, but content themselves with estab- 
lishments where the rose-colored side is all 
they ever see, and from which, when grown 
distasteful, they can at any moment set them- 
selves free—in this melancholy light, the 
sooner the deliverance comes the better, 
whether the slavery be that of men’s appe- 
tites or women’s follies. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. - 
@f Sea Bathing. 
Y DEAR JOB,—So you were surprised 
and a little pained that I could go to 
the sea-side and remember only Sam Borax 
and certain petty annoyances when I re- 
turned. But who told you that I remem- 
bered only what I mentioned? I said, in- 
deed, that there were groups of children 
bathing in the surf, but there were others 
who were not children who bathed also. 
But I confess there is something awful in sea 
bathing. The sense of committing yourself 
to that illimitable power even upon its mere 
edges is overwhelming. It seems as alive 
along the edges as any where. Those swell- 
ing breakers that plunge and slide sparkling 
up the beach, then draw back again with 
that hurrying, confused rattle of the shingle, 
as if the secret, monstrous force of the sea 
were striving to suck the earth into its 
depths, have sometimes an uncanny life to 
my eye and mind. The undertow that tugs 
at my venerable legs touches my imagina- 
tion also. Good Heavens! whither? Mys- 
terious and mighty force that pluckest so 
sturdily at my nether extremities, to what 
dim, dreadful, slimy abysses of sea-snakes 
and jellied monsters wouldst thou hale this 
puny victim? 

The evil fancy passes, and then as the 
huge breakers roll upon me and rush far 
beyond, so that I seem swiftly drifting out 
to sea, it is the very benediction of health 
that I feel, and the strength and sweetness 
and coolness of the very brine permeates my 
frame. As I stand half submerged, shining, 
dripping, gasping, I jump up and down, I 
shout aloud. The exclamation is unintel- 
ligible, but if you were walking on the cliff 
and beheld what would seem to you a prob- 
ably demented and certainly rather ridicu- 
lous elderly gentleman in the surf, and if 
for a moment you were the Fineear of fairy, 
you would hear him saying, “The ocean 
purifies me; I shall emerge a cleaner and 
a better man.” Yet as I jump and shout 
and turn my eyes seaward I am confounded 
by reflecting that it is the same water which 
bears those distant ships that condescends 
to exhilarate me, and that the very element 
in which I stand stretches unchanged and 
without barrier to the isles of Greece, and 
softly laves the Polynesian shores. 

My bath is inconceivably stimulating and 
invigorating. Heart, mind, and soul, as well 
as body, have shared in the inspiration, and 
as again I gaze. shoreward, while breaker 
after breaker slides over my rounded oppos- 
ing back, I observe a jaded citizen, whom I 
have often seen in the streets busily making 
his living, standing clad in his garments of 
the sea at the door of the bathing-house, and 
contemplating the water. How much of 
himself a man takes. off with his clothes !— 
how much, at least, of the self that we 
know! Do youremember Thackeray’s droll 
drawing of Louis the Fourteenth, the Grand 
Monarque, with his wig and lace and pad- 
ding removed? What a tribute to the pow- 
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er of the human imagination, that a little 
embroidery and stuffing should be made by 
it the symbol of greatness! If Canute had 
sat upon the beach on one of those chairs 
from the bathing-house, and in the simple 
royal robes that Nature supplies to all of us, 
do you think the courtiers could possibly 
have suggested that the sea would retire at 
his bidding? Why, my dear Job, King Ca- 
nute in extreme undress looked as I did when 
I was jumping and rejoicing in the water; 
and was I, or is my friend the jaded citizen 
in his garments of the sea at the door of his 
bathing-house yonder, an imposing figure ? 

But see! he is descending like a merman 
to his element. What would Broadway think 
of him now? And do you observe that, as 
he has always an air of owning the whole 
city when you meet him upon the pavement, 
he now steps across the gravel and the sand 
as if he were the proprietor of the ocean, and 
just about dipping into his private bath- 
tub? And now, lo! he quickens his pace, 
he runs; the inspiration seizes him also, and 
swiftly advancing, he joyfully plunges his 
head into the enormous billow, and emerges, 
beyond, a new creature. I have seen him 
often and often, but never before did he 
seem to me really to enjoy. He throws him- 
self upon the water, and strikes out as if he 
were heading for the Azores or Madagascar. 
There is nothing except the shixing plain 
between him and those far shores. The lit- 
tle bald-headed citizen, who came so tired 
from the city, seems the master of this awful 
force, which tugged mysteriously at my ven- 
erable legs, but which yields submissive to 
his lusty arms. And when he abandons the 
voyage to Madagascar, and turns once more 
to the nearer coast, how easily he reaches 
out his arms alternately, as if pulling him- 
self ashore! He is refreshed and renewed. 
He is plainly the Antzus of the sea, and 
needs but to touch it to be restored to every 
power. I watch him with admiration, and 
I think with gratitude of the kind care that 
provides the ocean to quicken the weary 
sons of earth. 

And do you see, my dear Job, this terrible 
ocean, which tears armadas to pieces and 
swallows vast hosts.of men, which in its 
storms is the most pitiless and powerful of 
giants, now touches with gentle kisses the 
feet of those little children, who shout and 
dance as they feel its cool, moist lips, but 
who can not trust it despite its innocent 
play? They run in to their knees, and as 
the water slips up the sand they, too, seem 
to be slipping outward, and they hurry, 
gasping and terrified, to the shore. They 
meet the returning water, retiring under 
their feet and leaving them standing, be- 
wildered, upon the firm black beach. They 
chase the retiring water-line, and once more 
fly as it turns to play with them. Iam sure 
that I do not know how long I should have 
staid in the sea watching and thinking, fas- 
cinated and awe-struck, if I had not ob- 
served that the tide was rapidly falling. So 
I, too, emerged from my bath, and presently 
climbed the cliff, but did not walk away. I 
seated myself in one of the little houses, 
where I could still see the surf and yield to 
the power which still inthralled me. 

The citizen was already gone, but from 
that moment I observed him wherever we 
met, and he was a new man. If he had ar- 
ranged his affairs, and made his will, and 
packed his trunk, and, with many fond fare- 
wells, had gone at great expense to Europe, 
and after a tour of enchantments had re- 
turned, he could not have been more wholly 
renewed in health and spirits than he was 
by his daily ocean bath. His eye bright- 
ened, his cheek was ruddy-hued, his step 
was light, his blood was electrified, he seem- 
ed, as all people in good health seem, happy. 

“What a pity,” said his cousin to me, 
“that he can not take his ocean bath with 
him to town!” 

“Tt would be a great pity if he could not,” 
I answered. 

“Yes,” replied his cousin ; “ but Congress- 
water in bottles is not Congress-water from 
the spring.” 

The band struck up, and his cousin walk- 
ed away. But I was very sure that we could 
all take the sea with us if we chose, and by 
no means in pails or in jugs. If that busy 
citizen, when his daily duties are done, would 
ask, as Goethe asked, for a great thought, if 
he would read only the great buoks which 
are the works of great genius, and if during 
the day he would trust himself to great and 
generous emotions and principles, he would 
be so perpetually refreshed that it would not 
occur to him to go to the sea-side, because he 
would feel as if he lived there, and dipped 
daily in the ocean. You see, my dear Job, 
that puddles of brackish and tepid water are 
never refreshing nor inspiring. But the 
books that so many of us read, and the range 
of thoughts and feelings to which we accus- 
tom ourselves, are, in comparison with the 
great books and the noble emotions, what the 
puddles are to the ocean. It is a very piti- 
ful truth, but it is a truth, that what passes 
for worldly wisdom is suspicion and a mean 
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opinion of other men. The counsel of the 
world to the young man is, “ My son, believe 
that every body is selfish and wishes to get 
the better of you.” Now a man could as rea- 
sonably live upon a diet of choke-cherries and 
expect to be well as live in such a faith and 
expect to be morally fresh and sound. Men 
are very much what you make them—that is 
to say, what you expect them to be, as Mr. 
Fiske says in his paper upon were-wolves, 
that those who acted like beasts came to 
believe that they were so. If you expect a 
man to be mean, he will probably seem to 
you to be so. For however generous he may 
really be, through your mask of mean expect- 
ation you can not discover it. 

Now, my dear boy, if you will accustom 
your mind to liberal and lofty ideas, to a 
habit of seeing the best and not the worst in 
other people, in one word, to that mood which 
thinketh no evil, you will be sea-born every 
day. You will emerge from night and sleep 
as my citizen came from his bath, sweet and 


invigorated. Believe me, there is something. 


very much worse than being cheated, and that 
is the feeling that every body wants to cheat 
you. And if you observe closely you will 
find that the happiest people of your ac- 
quaintance are not those who always make 
the sharpest bargains, and who always expect 
to be taken in if they are not on the alert, 
but those who deal unsuspiciously, and who 
care more for their own self-respect than for 
the kind of respectability that riches buy. 

As there are books that we can never read 
without a sense of the limitless ocean, a feel- 
ing of infinite depth and power, an impression 
of entire refreshment and renewal, as if the 
cool salt billows had gone over us, so there 
are persons whose presence and influence are 
no less invigorating and inspiring. Like 
Venus, flower of the sea-spray, goddess of 
beauty and of love, so are they, in force and 
freshness, ocean-born. They bring with them 
the renewing breath, the odors blown from 
the spicy isles, the thought of strange and 
awful powers, the splendor and the calm, 
and the Gulf Stream pouring through the 
colder depths of sea a current of warmth as 
from the heart of the universe. Contact 
with them, my dear Job, is the best kind of 
sea bathing, for it makes us more and more 
like themselves. It was of such influences, 
open to all of us on every side, that I was 
thinking when I said that the citizen might 
earry his sea bathing to town. Try it, Job, 
and justify 

; Your friend, 

AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
FAILLE. 


HE great warehouses down town are receiv- 
ing new goods. Lyons silk imported for 
fall and winter is called faille. It is simply gros 
grain, soft and lustreless, with smaller cords than 
that of last year. Thick reps are objected to, as 
they break when folded, catch the dust easily, 
and soon become rusty. Black fuille has rather 
less blue tinge than has been used of late, but is 
not yet a full deep black, and its lustre is very 
slight. The effort to bring glossy taffeta silk 
into fashion has again failed. For day dresses 
there are ‘‘ cloth colors” so dark that they bare- 
ly escape being black, while evening silks are as 
pale as possible without being white. In rich 
fabrics a sheet of solid color, clear, pure, and 
admirably brought out, is preferred to any de- 
sign of figures. Silks of three tones of a color 
are imported for a single costume. Nicest gra- 
dations of shades are obtained by color artists in 
French manufactories by submitting the three 
pieces of silk to the same dye. ‘The darkest silk 
is dyed first, then the color bath is weakened for 
the second shade, and still further weakened for 
the third. The tones then harmonize, and there 
is no danger of thrusting together a rosy brown 
and a yellow-brown, a bluish-gray and one with 
pink tints, the beauty of each being destroyed by 
the other. 

Among the richest failles the first dark hue 
quoted for costumes is marine blue, of which 
three shades are furnished: the darkest is for 
the under-skirt of the costume, the lightest for 
the polonaise, and the intermediate shade will 
appear in the trimming. Then comes noyer, or 
walnut-color, rich sombre brown tints that will 
blend beautifully in winter suits; cendres, more 
severe than the soft ashes-of-rose shade formerly 
seen, is also in three tones; Russian gray, re- 
fined blue-gray shades—the first exceedingly 
dark, and the third as light as French gray; 
tourterelle, the familiar dove grays; feutre, or 
felt, a series of drab shades; cinérazre, lovely 
red-purple hues—the lightest like Humboldt 
purple, the darkest almost wine-color; Van 
Dyck, the dark oil brown beloved by the great 
artist; cypress, three darkest green shades, 
scarcely removed from black; of lie, well 
named for the lees of wine, there are but two 
shades (as the lighter verges on crimson, a third 
tint would be too red to be acceptable); prune 
blue, in favor with blondes, is mazarine tinged 
with gray; scabieuse is the rich dahlia-color in- 
troduced last winter ; fumée is London smoke, 
the deepest gray, very sérieux, as the French say. 
There is no brilliancy to these shades, as they 
are made only in rich fabrics. Noyer and cendres 
are the colors that we fancy will best please fas- 
tidious tastes, 








The pale tints for evening dresses are also 
brought out in harmonious shades, though sel- 
dom more than two tints are seen. Jndienne is 
the delicate blue seen in Oriental fabrics; sy/- 
phide is faint gray without pearl shading ; azalea 
is a pink lilac, so pale that it is almost white; 
rose-frais is like the inner petals of blush roses ; 
the cool pink lavender, called peach-blow, is a 
most acceptable shade; newest lavenders are 
fairly tinged with blue;, water green is as pale 
as the Nile shade without being overshadowed 
with gray; faille for wedding toilettes is a rich 
creamy white, instead of that made poor-looking 
by blue shading; tea-rose, pearl, and Frou Frou 
are repeated from last year. 

Poult de soie antique, an unwatered moiré 
of rich double chain, far heavier than faille, is 
brought out in all the evening colors. 


BROCADED FAILLE. 


An elegant novelty is brocaded faille for over 
dresses to be worn with trains of plain faille. 
The evening colors just mentioned are brought 
out in this beautiful material, The ground 
matches the train in color, and the brocade is 
a Pompadour bouquet of many colors, or else 
shaded buds of one color. ‘Iwo tints blend 
charmingly in this way. An India blue figure 
is most artistically wrought on a pearl ground ; 
wood brown on Isabelle, a sort of flesh tint; li- 
lac is on clear silver, and water green is on Isly, 
a new darker green. It is a matter of caprice 
about arranging broché costumes, as the train 
may be brocaded and the casaque plain, or the 
order may be reversed, but it is necessary that 
one hue prevails throughout. 


LOW-PRICED SILKS. 


Low-priced silks, to be sold as nearly as possi- 
ble to a dollar a yard, have black grounds with 
double-shaded stripes in satin reps. Of these it 
is predicted that the brown stripes will be most 
fashionable, and the range of shades is very 
wide, beginning with pale blondine, salmon, 
maize, and continuing through bronze and mar- 
ron (chestnut) to the Bismarck that met the eye 
every where a few seasons ago. 


ARMURE SILKS. 

Very rich armure silks are stylishly worn in 
Europe, but have not met with favor here. New 
patterns, called Renaissance armure, of intricate 
curved designs, may make it more popular. El- 
egant suits are fashioned of this in bronze, dove 
gray, and marine blue shades. Diamond ar- 
mures, the pattern in tiniest diamonds, is shown 
in a few evening colors, rich rose-frais, water 
green, cerise, and batiste, the last a pale buff, 
the color of unbleached raw silk. For costumes 
there are armure reps of one couor for the skirt, 
and striped armure of two harmonizing shades 
for the over dress. 


CHEVIOTTES. 


The novelty perhaps most worthy of notice is 
Cheviotte, a soft silk with heavy twill, like the di- 
agonal ribs of the Scotch Cheviots worn by gen-’ 
tlemen. It is all pure silk, not highly dressed, 
drapes gracefully, and will doubtless make a 
most serviceable costume. It is designed for 
street suits, and rivals armure in popular favor 
abroad. Chocolate, wood, and bronze shades 
are brought out. 


PEKIN. 


Another novelty in expensive goods is called 
pékin. It has a satin ground of light shade, 
with darker stripes of veivet of very heavy pile. 
It costs $12 a yard, and is for parts of costumes, 
skirts probably, and for trimming. It is in the 
cloth shades only. A simpler fabric, also called 
pékin, a soft silk with satin stripes, is for over- 
skirts of dinner dresses. The colors are Mexico 
blue, mouse gray, peach-blossom, lilac, and pale 
eglautine. 

FAILLE CASHMERE. 


The Oriental fabric called faille cashmere was 
mentioned last week. It is a thick repped stuff, 
silk alone appearing on the surface, but the cord 
is fine wool. It is too heavy for entire costumes, 
but will be used as upper skirts and polonaises 
over brocades and plain faille. The price is $10 
a yard, the width fifty-six inches. It is import- 
ed in shades to match the other new goods, and 
in black and white. 


LEVANTINE. 


The fancy for soft goods that drape gracefully 
has restored lévantine, a fabric dear to Quakers, 
and well known to fastidious ladies of the olden 
time. It is extremely soft, is all silk, of light 
quality, and has beneath its smooth surface an 
almost invisible twill. - It is for entire costumes, 
and is in quiet dark colors, such as prune, deep- 
sea blue, myrtles, acanthe (like olive), and ours, 
or bear-color. Repped lévantine, the reps up 
and down like those of empress cloth, is also 
shown in dark colors. 


MOSCOVITE. 


Among corded fabrics is Moscovite, wide flat 
cords of satin surface on silk. This is highly 
appreciated abroad. Another is velvetine gri- 
saille, alternate cords of black and white, form- 
ing a gray mixture. It is twenty-four inches 
wide, and will make elegant suits. 

A new stuff for trimming wool costumes is a 
heavy reps of cotton and silk, the latter all thrown 
on the surface. It is black, with a ray of color 
matching the costume on which it appears. 


PRICES. , 


All silks, and especially black silks, have ad- 
vanced in price abroad, but there will probably 
be very little increase of price here, as most of 
next season's silks were ordered at war prices. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
ConstaB_E, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A RACY correspondent of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, writing about past and present 
“goings on” at ‘‘Moon’s’’ at Rostene. in an- 
swer to the question, ‘‘ Who has given the big- 
gest dinner here in twenty years?” replied: 
“Well, Watts SHERMAN, of DuNCAN, SHER- 
MAN, & Co.; thirty-six in the party, and cost 
$3000. Madame Rusu was one of the party. My 
wife was in her prime then, and, Bord! you 
ought to have seen that dinner—hot- house 


rapes, Johannisberger, Roman punch!—and. 


{oon held up both hands like a great V, while 
his eyes hung out in a state of wondering be- 
wilderment.’ 

—Prince ScHEmIpzn Ineor arrived in this city 
on the 27th ult., having in charge twenty-nine 
pours Japanese nobles, who came here to learn 

ow to do it before endeavoring to do it in the 
State Department of Japan. The prince was ed- 
ucated in this country, is about thirty, speaks 
English perfectly, and enjoys in a high degree 
the confidence of the emperor. 

—Among those who have recently deceased in 
this vicinity may be mentioned Mr. CHARLES 
DYKE, at East New York. Mr. Dyke was well 
known sixty-four years ago as assistant-engineer 
on FuLton’s steamer, the Clermont, which first 
— on the Hudson, from New York to Al- 

any. 

—A young American, Master WILLIS SHELTON, 
of New Haven, Connecticut, son of a gentleman 
of fortune, is now in England for the purpose of 
improving himself onthe organ. His extraordi- 
nary ability has quite stirred up the people of 
Brighton, and he was about to proceed to Lon- 
don to show the pretenders in that metropolis 
what the capabilities of the instrument really are. 

—The will of the late Marquis of Hertford, soon 
to be submitted for probate, excites a flutter of 
anxiety among the haut ton of London and Paris. 
It is known that the marquis bequeathed his per- 
sonalty and his Irish estates, valued at $250,000 
a year, to Mr. WALLACE, whose recent deeds of 
benevolence in Paris are worthy to be placed by 
those of PeaBopy in London and the United 
States. Why this fortune should have been 
given to Mr. WaLLacE is a mystery. Some say 
he is the marquis’s son; others that he is the son 
of the late marquis’s father, the Lord Steyne 
of THACKERAY’S “ Vanity Fair.”’ As heir of the 
personalty he comes into possession of many of 
the rarest pictures in Europe. 

—President LINcoLN’s valuable gold-headed 
cane, given to him in 1851 by Jonn A. M‘CLER- 
NAND, and by Mr. LincoLn’s family to the late 
Rev. Dr. Smita, of Springfield, Dlinois, has, in 
accordance with Mr. LincoLn’s wishes, been 

iven to‘JOHN Bricut. In Dr. Smiru’s will the 
following clause was inserted: ‘I give, devise, 
and bequeath unto JoHN Brieut, Esq., member 
of the British House of Commons, and to his 
heirs, the gold-mounted staff, or cane, which be- 
longed to the deceased President Lincoin of 
the United States, and presented to me by the 
deceased’s widow and family as a mark of the 
President’s respect, which staff is to be kept 
and used as an heir-loom in the family of the 
said JOHN BRIGHT, as a token of the esteem 
which the late President felt for him because of 
his unwearied zeal and defense of the United 
States in suppressing the civil rebellion of the 
Southern States.” 

—Mrs. D. P. Bowers, the tragedienne, having 
refused $75,000 for her property on Drexel 
Boulevard, Chicago, proposes to buy a cottage 
at Long Branch, which is the home of many 
actors and actresses—some wealthy, others 
“well off,’ none poor. LesteR WALLACK, Ep- 
win Boots, Mr. M‘Vickar, and the husband 
of Mrs. Hoey are quite rich. James W. WaL- 
LACK has a fine old mansion and seventy acres 
of land, worth at any moment $150,000 cash. F. 
8. CHANFRAU and Epwin Apams have fine 
places, and are ‘‘ forehanded” and thrifty. Also 
pleasant. 

—Lord BroveuaM, writing of his maternal 

randmother, said he owed to her all his success 
in life; and headds: ‘‘ Remarkable for beauty, but 
far more fora masculine intellect and clear under- 
standing, she instilled into me from my cradle 
the strongest desire for information, and the 
tirst principles of that P maser. energy in the 
pursuit of every kind of knowledge which, more 
than any natural talents I may possess, has en- 
abled me to stick to and to accomplish every 
task I ever undertook.”’ So much for the worth 
and work of one strong-minded woman. 

—tThe present legal adviser of the French le- 
gation at Washington is the Marquis of Cham- 
brun, whose wife is a granddaughter of Laray- 
ETTE. He is soon coming North for a vacation, 
and if he will run up to Mount Vernon, West- 
chester County, gn the New York and New 
Haven Railroad, he can be shown the house 
where his wife’s patriotic grandpapa was intro- 
duced to the noble G. WASHINGTON. 

—M. Capovt, who is to be the tenor of the 
NILsson opera troupe, is said to have a voice 
very rich and well trained. He is, moreover, 
very handsome, and parts his hair in the mid- 
dle, but his style is not effeminate. He has 
made a great sensation in ‘Faust’? and in 
“ Rigoletto.”? Since Mario and TAMBERLIK 
have gone out CapouL promises to become the 
operatic tenor of Europe. He comes here in his 
early prime, not when his powers have begun to 
fade. Another new tenor for the Nrisson troupe 
is Mr. CHARLES LYALL, who has sung in Italian 
opera here with good success. Besides — a 
clever singer, Mr. LYauu is very skillful with his 
pencil. He has recently made a series of inimi- 
tably droll caricatures of all the leading singers 
of the day, giving their peculiarities ofappearance 
ina pronounced but by no means offensive man- 
ner. Parti is taken in her part of Caterina in 
“L’ Etoile du Nord.’”? Lucca is a wonderful suc- 
cess in this series ; and NILsson’s sentimentality 
of style is so humorously exaggerated that its 
effect is irresistibly comic. 

—Owing to the nefarious proceedings of his 
business manager, Liszt, the pianist, proposes 
to give concerts again in the various countries 
of Europe, and may, perhaps, come to the United 
States. 

—We doubt if ever there was a more eccentric 
— than that man FarquHarR M‘KENnzIEg, a 

cotchman, who died recently in Castleton, near 
Thurso. More than thirty years ago he took to 
his bed through’ religious excitement, and in 
course of time his body assumed such an ab- 
normal condition that the slightest cold affected 
him in a most painful manner. The air had as 
far as possible to be excluded from his bed, his 
hands had to be kept gloved, and his only com- 





munication with friends who visited him was 
through a pane of glass fastened in the curtaius. 
With all this he appeared to be quite in posses- 
sion of his senses, and by many persons was re- 
garded as a kind of oracle. 

—The world at large may expect to hear from 
Newport often during the present season, judg- 
ing from the number of newspaper writers and 
literary people at that resort. ian Fern (Mrs. 
PaRTON) is boarding at friend MrtcHE.w’s, 
overlooking the sea, and sending pretty things 
about the “Emerald Isle” in her own inimita- 
ble style to the Ledger. Miss Tucker, who 
writes about art in New York in the winter, is 
at the Ocean House for the summer, sending 
spicy things to the New York papers. Colonel 

IGGINSON, that most petted of all authors by 
the ladies, puts his enthusiasm on paper, and 
does much for Newport. Bret HarTE saunters 
about town, evidently “laying off’’ at present. 
LovuIs—E CHANDLER Movutton is down by the 
sea, occasionally contributing something about 
Newport to the city press. ‘“H. H.” (HELEN 
Hunt), of Atlantic fame, is in a quiet boarding- 
house, seeking rest and retirement. ‘‘ Margery 
Deane”’ (Mrs. Pitman) is doing the re. ort for 
the Evening Post, and is seen daily on the ave- 
nue, driving a spirited pair of little black ponies. 
JuL1a WarD HowkE is in a cottage of her own a 
few miles from thecity. CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 
Miss NrLsson, MARY CLEMMER AMES, and other 
lights, are spending August at that watering- 
place. 

—The Princess FREDERICK CHARLES, of Prus- 
sia, laments the death of her parent, the late 
Duke of Anhalt. But she was not left indigent. 
Four million two hundred thousand dollars was 
the sum he bequeathed to her. 

—It is worth while to “come of age’? when 
one can do it as has just been done the other 
day in England, when the young Earl of Pem- 
broke attained his majority. The earl repre- 
sents the ancient and very distinguished Saxon 
family of the HerBerts. He is quite delicate, 
having passed several years in Australia for the 
benefit of his health. o Earl of Pembroke has 
ever enjoyed such wealth as this young man, 
since, in addition to his broad .acres—worth 
some $200,000 a year—in England, and the accu- 
mulations of his minority, he has a princely in- 
come from Ireland. This came about in a some- 
what remarkable way. About forty years ago 
there lived at Mount Merrion, near Dublin, a 
certain eccentric Viscount Fitzwilliam. He’* 
had but one near relation, and this person un- 
luckily offended him by some very trivial act— 
coming down late for dinner, or something as 
slight. Lord Fitzwilliam had, however, a dis- 
tant cousin in the person of Lord Pembroke, 
| a yor of the present — and one day 

ord Pembroke received a letter stating that 
his kinsman was ill, and besought his presence. 
Lord Pembroke replied that he could not then 
immediately leave England, but would come as 
soon as possible. Presently there came an- 
other letter from Ireland. Lord Fitzwilliam was 
dead, and had bequeathed to Lord Pembroke 
his estate, with remainder to the son of his 
(second) marriage, to the daughter of Woron- 
zow, the Russian embassador. This property 
comprises the Merrion Square and the most 
fashionable part of Dublin, and is worth $250,000 
a year, without any fear of being shot. 

—Note the energy with which Mrs. A. J. 
DumwayY seizes her pen to write her introductory 
editorial in The New Northwest, an organ of pub- 
lic opinion which she has set in motion in Port- 
land, Oregon : 

“We have served a regular apprenticeship at work- 
ing—washing, scrubbing, patching, darning, ironing, 
plain sewing, raising babies, milking, churning, an 
poultry-raising. We have kept boarders, taught school, 
tanght music, written for the newspapers, made speech- 
es, and carried on an extensive millinery and dress-mak- 
ing business. We can prove by the public that this 
work has been well done. Now, having reached the 
age of thirty-six, and having brought up a family of 
boys to set type, and a daughter to run the millinery 
store, we propose to edit and publish a newspaper ; 
and we intend to establish it as one of the permanent 
institutions of the country.” 

—And in this wise did Mr. OLIVER JoHNsON, 
formerly of the Jndependent, comb out the 
“dander” from the brethren of the orthodox 
church in Peacham, Vermont. Last summer 
Mr. J. visited that home of his boyhood, and 
found a quarrel brewing among the elect. This 
pained Mr. J., and he resolved to bring about a 
reconciliation. yp he sought an op- 
portunity to say a few kindly words to the con- 
gregation at the close of the afternoon service, 
in which he told them of his sorrow at the dif- 
ferences that had arisen, and promised them 
that if they would make an end of their strife, 
agree in employing a minister, and prepare their 
meeting-house to receive it, he would mcke 
them a present of a good organ. The proffer 
was received in the spirit in which it was made, 
the quarrel ceased, the church edifice has been 
repaired, the people have united in the choice 
of a minister, and an excellent organ, costin 
$1350, and abundantly answering the needs o 
the little church, will be put in the place pre- 
pared for it on the 1st of September. By this 
graceful and generous act Mr. JoHNsON has 
helped to preserve a Christian church from di- 
vision and shame. 

oe of ladies whose thorough breeding 
and charm of manner impresses one at first sight, 
a recent writer says: ‘**‘Do what you will, you 
never can be so thorough a lady as I am,’ was 
the impression made upon me by the sweet 
humility, the plain dress, the almost forlorn 
surroundings, of Mrs. Custis, the former mis- 
tress of Arlington. It was more what she did 
not do, the absence of effort coupled with the 
desire to make you happy, the thorough breed- 
ing, the self-abnegation, the graceful dignity, 
that made this lady a duchess in her faded 
realm. Such breeding and such manners as hers 
are not within the reach of every one—they are 
partly natural gifts—but the virtues which led to 
them are to be cultivated by every body with 
some hope of success. Miss SEDGWICK was one 
of these wonderfully well-bred women. No wom- 
an in America was more famous than she in 
her prime, and she had much of the grace, with 
little of the formality, of those ‘old-school’ 
manners in which she must have been trained. 
Flattery never turned her head; she was hum- 
ble and modest as a village girl, graceful and 
courtl? as Madame De Sévigné. Her manner 
of introducing two persons has never been sur- 
passed; she made them both feel honored and 

distinguished. Her attitude of oe was in 
its« f a compliment, and to the very last she 
ma atained a charm beyond beauty—the charm 
of } erfect manners.” 
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Tis wall pocket will be found useful as a receptacle for 
clothes-brushes, dusters, ironing utensils, and various articles 
needed for daily family use. The material for the cover and 
the embroidery is chosen according to the purpose for which 
the wall pocket is designed. ‘The original is made of paste- 
board covered with carriage leather in two shades of gray, and 
ornamented in point Russe embroidery with Saxony wool of 
various colors, Cut, first, of pasteboard two four-cornered 
pieces each nine inches and th uarters high, thirteen inches 
and a quarter wide at the top, and ten inches and three-quar- 
ters wide at the bottom; then two pieces for the sides each nine 
inches and three-quarters high and four inches and a half wide ; 
and, finally, for the bottom one piece ten inches and three-quar- 
ters long and four inches and a half wide. These pieces are 
covered on the outside with dark gray carriage leather, and on 
the other side with gray muslin, and are then sewed together. 
Next ornament the front and the side pieces of the wall pocket, 
as shown by the illustration, with narrow strips of light gray 
carriage leathér, which are pinked on both sides and orna- 
mented with embroidery. 
Fig. 52, Supplement, gives 
part of a strip with design. 
‘The length of the strips is 
regulated to suit the depth 
of the wall pocket; the 
Jatter is ornamented at the 
upper and under edge with 
a wider strip; Fig. 53, 
Supplement, gives part of 
this strip. For the flap 
of the wall pocket cut of 
light gray carriage leather 
one piece from Fig. 51, 
Supplement, work the de- 
sign indicated on the pat- 
tern on this piece, line it 5 
with muslin, and border : ‘ 
the under scalloped edge and the side 
edges with fine gray cord. For the 
back of the wall eB cut from Fig. 
50, Supplement, of pasteboard, dark 
gray carriage leather, and muslin one 
piece each. Embroider the piece of carriage 
leather in point Russe as indicated on Fig. 51 
and shown by the illustration; then join this 

iece with the piece of muslin over the paste- 
| eva interlining. Finally, edge the back with 
fine gray cord, and sew the parts of the wall 
pocket previously joined on the back as partly 
indicated and shown by the illustration. Sew 
cord loops on the wall pocket to hang it up, 
and finish it with gray worsted tassels. 


Child’s Crochet Gimp and Point Lace easel 
Collar. 


‘Tus collar is made of crochet gimp and point lace braid. The gimp 
is crocheted with tatting cotton, No. 60, like the gimp shown by Fig. 8, 
page 500, Harper’s Bazar, No. 32, Vol. IIf. To make the collar, draw 
its shape, one half of which is given by Fig. 56, Supplement, in full size 
on paper; baste gimp on the latter around the outer edge and along the 
middle as shown by 
the illustration, baste 
point lace braid be- 
tween the rows of 
gimp, and overseam 
the gimp and braid to- 
gether with fine white 
cotton. Separate the 
collar from the foun- 
dation, and crochet 
around the collar one 
round of single crochet with tatting cotton, No. 80, 
working three single crochet each on every loop at 
the neck of the collar, and five single crochet each 
on the loops at the crosswise edges and at the under 
edge of the collar. 


Child’s Crochet 
Collar. 





Fig. 1.—Tatrep anp Crocurt EpeGinc 
FOR LINGERIE, ETC. 







Tus collar, of 
which the illustration 
shows a full-sized 
section, is crocheted 
lengthwise with tat- 
ting cotton, No. 80. 
Begin at the upper 
edge with a founda- 
tion divisible by four, 
which must suit the 
width of the neck, 
and, going back on 
this foundation, work 
the Ist round.—1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) 
on the fourth follow- 
a ing foundation _ st. 

‘ (stitch), * 5 ch.(chain 
stitch), 2 ste. on the 
same foundation st. 
Fig. 1.—Srcrion on which the preced- 
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big. 1.—Founpation ror SLIPPERS. 
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SecTION OF CHILD’s 

Crocuet GIMP AND 
Point Lace Couuar. 
For pattern see Supplement, 
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CLOTHES-LINE Bac. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIX., 
Fig. 55. 





off separately but together. Repeat from *. The end of this, 
as of every following round, must always correspond to the be- 
ginning of the round; besides this, the thread must be cut off 
at the end of each round. 2d round.—2 stc. on the first, * 2 
stc. on the following ch. scallop of the preceding round; these 
4 ste. are not worked off separately, but together; 7 ch., 2 stc. 
on the same ch. scallop on which the preceding 2 stc. have been 
worked, and repeat from *. 3d-5th rounds.—Like the 2d 
round; but instead of every 7 ch. of the 2d round, work always 
9 ch. in the 3d round, 11 ch. in the 4th round, and 13 ch. in the 
5th round. On the slanting crosswise sides of the collar (the 
projecting ends of thread at the crosswise sides must first be 
fastened) crochet 4 ch. scallops each as follows: L sc. (single 
crochet) on the first foundation st. at one end of the collar, 11 
ch., 1 sc. on the first ch. scallop of the 2d round, 11 ch., 1 se. 
on the first ch. scallop of the 3d round, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the first 
ch. scallop of the 4th round, 11 ch., 1 sc. on the st. with which 
the first 4 ste. of the 5th round are held together. Fasten the 
thread and cut it off. The ch. scallops having been commenced 
at the upper edge at both sides of the collar, the right side of 
the ch. scallops comes on the outside at one crosswise side of the 
collar, and the deft side of the ch. scallops comes on the outside 
at the other crosswise 
side of the collar. Work 
closely in sc. on the ch. 
scallops at the ends and 
at the under edge of the 
collar, and on the upper 
edge of the collar (foun- 
dation st.) work . two 
rounds of se., going back- 
ward and forward. In 
the 2d round always pass 
the needle through both 
upper veins of each st. of 
the preceding round. 
















Clothes-line Bag. 

Tus bag is intended 
to hold fancy clothes- 
lines for fine linen. To make the 
bag, cut of stiff paper one piece from 
Fig. 55, Supplement, and sew the 
edges together along each piece cut 
out, so as to make a half globe. 
Cover the foundation thus prepared with a 
Russian braid of fine gray twine, sewed on in 
coils. For this braid take five long pieces 
of twine, wind up each piece in a ball, and 
tie the five pieces together at one end. Pin 


Szorion oF CHILD's this knot to a sewing-weight, spread out the 


GueGiEeiGories: pieces of twine flat side by side, and work the 
braid, always alternately laying the outer 
piece of twine at the left once over the two 

next pieces of twine, then the outer piece of twine at the right once 

over the two next pieces of twine. Overseam this braid together in 
coils with fine gray thread on the paper foundation previously cut from 

Fig. 55, Supplement, beginning at the middle, and without passing the 

needle through the paper. When the part made of braid is of the exact 

shape of Fig. 55, cut off the braid, fasten the ends carefully, and draw 
the paper foundation 
out of the work. Now 
work a second piece 
with braid in a similar 
manner; this piece, 

however, must have a 

round hole at the mid- 

dle four-fifths of an 

inch in diameter. To 
make this hole, lay the 
braid at the beginning 
of the work in a loop 
of the requisite size, 
and continue in the usual manner. Ornament each 
of these two pieces, in the design shown by the illus- 
tration, with red Saxony wool in twisted stitch ; 
then join both pieces by a ring-shaped strip, two 
inches wide, of twine braids sewed together; the ie | 
circumference of this strip must suit the outer edge ae | 

of the hemispherical 





Fig. 2.—Tarrep ano Crocuet Epuine 
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pieces. Cover the join- \é 
ing seams between the ‘e 
pieces each with a row S 


of lace of red Saxony 
wool, which is crocheted 
in the following man- 
ner: On a foundation 
of red Saxony wool cor- 
responding to the cir- 
cumference of thé hoop, 
and divisible by nine, 
work > one single cro- 
chet on the next foun- 
dation stitch, one chain 
stitch, pass over four 
foundation stitches, on 
the following foundation 
stitch seven times alter- 
nately one short treble 
crochet, onechainstitch, ». 5. . 
pass over four founda- Fig. 2.—Srction 
tion stitches, and repeat or Kxorrep 
from *. It istobe ob- KNittiNc Corton 
served also that a slit CloTHES-Line. 
nine inches and three- 

quarters long must be formed at the middle 
of the ring-shaped strip. In order to do this 
the two middle braids must not be joined at 
the relative place. Finally, furnish the bag 
with the two handles as shown by the illus- 
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Fig. 2.—FounDaTION FOR SLIPPERS, 
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tration; each of these consists of three Russian braids b 


The seams made by setting on these handles are covered each by a dot- 


like figure, which is worked with red Saxony wool. For 


a foundation of ten stitches, pass over the last of the stitches, and on the 
remaining nine foundation stitches crochet as follows: 1 sdc. (short double 
crochet) and 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the next stitch, 
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InFant’s Prqué Siip wit Sacque. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 






ward, work one button-hole stitch on each of the bu 
passing the needle through the joining thread 
between every two button-hole stitches (see 
illustration). Continue in this manner un- 
til all of the cord is covered. Instead of 
making the line of hempen cord and twine, 
it can be made of coarse or fine white cot- 
ton cord. 
Fig. 2.—To make this clothes-line, take 
a coarse strand of white knitting cotton of 
the requisite length, which is obtained by 
ripping up old knitted articles. Fasten the 
end of this strand to a sewing-weight, and 
then wind new coarse white knitting cotton 
several times around the end; in doing this 
it is to be observed that both ends of the 
cotton thread must hang down in even 
lengths from the place around which they 
are wound. ‘Then cover the strand with 
the two projecting ends of thread as shown 
by the illustration. + To do this, lay the 
thread end at the left side from left to right 
over the foundation, so that it forms a loop 
at the left side of the foundation. Lay the 
other end of thread at the right side over 
the projecting end at the right of the foun- 
dation, then pass it on underneath the foun- 
dation through the thread loop at the left, 
and draw tight both threads. Repeat from 
* until the foundation is covered closely. 
When the foundation and knotting threads 
are used up, lay on a new foundation strand 
as well as a new piece of knotting thread. 


Tatted and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 532. 

Tuts edging is worked with tatting cot-, 
ton, No. 80, partly in tatting and partly in 
crochet. 

Fig. 1.—Work this edging with two threads 
(shuttles) as follows: First tie both threads 
together, then, with one thread only, work 
a ring of 4 ds. (double stitch; that 
is, one stitch right and one stitch 
left), six times alternately 1 p. (pi- 
cot), 2 ds., then 1 more p. and 4 ds., 
> close to this ring work a scallop 
of 4 ds. on the foundation thread. 
fasten to the last p. of the 
ring previously worked, 
2 ds., seven times alter- 
nately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 
more p., 4 ds. In con- 
nection with this scallop 
work with one thread 
only one ring as before, 
which, however, instead 
of forming the first p., is 
fastened to the last p. of 
the scallop _ previously 
worked. Repeat from > 
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stitch, 1 stc. (short treble 
crochet) on the next stitch, 
2 ste. on the following 
st. (stitch), 1 te. (treble 
crochet) on the following 


2 de. on the next st., 1 de. 


of the slit fasten two pieces 
of red worsted ribbon, 
which serve to close the 
bag. = T' 

shows ofe end of the 
clothes-line passed through 
the hole at the middle of 
one half of the bag. Two 
illustrations on the same 
page show two clothes- 
lines suitable for the bag. 


Fancy Clothes-Lines 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


< See illustrations on page 532. 


1 and 2, show each a 





















raided together. 


this figure make 


the following 


on the next st., 
he following st., 


on the last foun- 
At the middle 


he _ illustration 


ine Linen, 


lustrations, Figs. 


section of two 
different f 
for fine linen 
and the manner 
in which they 
are made. 

Fig. 1.—This 
line consists of 
2 piece of coarse 
hempen cord or 
fine rope, which 
is covered with 


fine gray twine. ‘To make the line, wind a 


piece of fine twine several times around one 
end of the cord referred to, work four but- 
ton-hole stitches far apart on these windings 
with twine which has been passed through a 
darning-needle or bodkin, and, going for- 
tton-hole stitches previously worked, always 





Inrant’s CamBric PILtow. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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InFrants CamBric Sire witH Sacqve. 
For pattern and — see Supplement, No. XI., 
igs. 41-43, 


p. in working the second of every three rings, 
fasten to the last p. of the scallop previously 
worked. 
thus far completed crochet two rounds as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—On the 3 middle p. of each 
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This completes one-half of the edging, which is now held so that the 
rings and scallops are turned downward ; then fasten the two working 
threads previously tied together to the last ring where the row of 
stitches are closed, and + work with one thread close to the ring 
mentioned one ring of 8 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 2 ds., then 1 more 
p. and 8 ds., close on this 
ring follows one ring of 
4 ds., six times alternate- 
ly 1 p., 2ds., and 1 more 
p-,8ds. After finishing 
this ring, fasten the work- 
ing thread first to the ring 
to which it had been fast- 
ened before working the 
last three rings, and also 
where the row of stitches 
is closed ; then fasten the 
working threads to the 
thread between the sec- 
ond and third of the three 
rings previously worked, 
and on the foundation 
thread work one scallop 
of 4 ds., fasten to the f 
last p. of the second of 7 
the three rings mention- 

ed, 2 ds., seven times al- / 
ternately 1 p.,2ds., then 7 

1 more p. and4ds. Now ; 
fasten the working 
threads to the next 
ring of the completed 
half where the row of 
stitches is closed, and / 
repeat from >. j 
In working the 
first of every 3 
rings, however, 
instead of form- 

ing the middle p., 
fasten tothe mid- _[/ 
dle p. of the last // 
of the three rings 
previously work- 
ed (see illustra- 
tion); —_ besides 
this, instead of 
forming the first 
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Inrant’s Pique Sur. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X11., 
Figs. 44 and 45. 








On one lengthwise edge of the edging 


ring and each scallop work 1 slip stitch each, 


' after the first and second of every 3 slip stitches always 1 chain stitch, after every third slip stitch 


always 4 chain stitches. 2d round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 double crochet, 1 chain 
stitch, with the latter pass over one stitch 
of the preceding round. 

Fig. 2.—To make this edging, work with: 
one thread, first, a row of tatting rings as 
follows: 6 ds., twice alternately 1 p., 3 ds., 
then 1 more p., 6 ds. This row of stitches 
is closed in a ring to a thread interval of 
three-tenths of an inch; work a similar 
ring after an interval of shread of one-tenth 
ofan inch, and so on. Qn one side of the 
work now crochet the Ist round.—* On 
the middle p. of the next ring 1 single 
‘ crochet, 1 double crochet, 1 short treble 

See ihe crochet, 1 p. of 3 chain stitches and 1 sin- 
a Sal Ke ) gle crochet on the first of the 3 chain 

4! g a \) stitches, 1 short treble crochet, 1 double 

a Ne crochet, 1 single crochet. Now work 1 p. 
se 


} 


as before, 1 single crochet on the next p. 
of the same ring and on the following p. of 
the next ring, so that these p. are held to- 
gether, 1 p. as before, and repeat from *. 
2d round.— + 1 single crochet on the mid- 
dle of the next p. between 2 short treble 
crochet, 2 chain stitches, 1 p., 2 chain 
stitches, and repeat from *. Work close- 
ly in single crochet on the thread interval 
of every scallop and on the joining thread 
between every two scallops, 


Tapestry Foundations for Slippers, 
Bags, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 532. 

Boru of these foundations are worked 
with double zephyr or tapestry worsted and 
filling silk on canvas; the foundation, Fig. 
1, is ornamented also with beads. 

Fig. 1.—This foundation is worked with 
double zephyr worsted and filling silk in 
three shades of green; the lightest stitches 
are worked with silk, the darker snd dark- 
est stitches with double zephyr worsted. 
Each foundation figure con- 
sists of two longer and two 
shorter stitches (each of the 
latter forms a kind of thread 
loop), and is worked on six 
lengthwise and six cross- 
wise threads of the canvas. 
To make each figure, pass 
the working thread up 
through the canvas from 
the under side, then in a 
slanting direction from right 
to left, and at the same 
time from the upper side 
of the canvas to the under, 
so that the slanting 
stitch covers six 
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Inrant’s Mustin PILLow. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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Mosuin Perticoat witn SHort Train, 
For description see Supplement, 








- Mosuin Perricoat witnout TRAIN. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI. 
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Mosuin Petticoat with Lone TRAIN, 
For description see Supplement, 
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lengthwise and six crosswise threads of the can- 
yas, Now pass the thread in a straight direc- 
tion through the canvas from the under side at a 
distance of six canvas threads from the canvas 
hole just mentioned ; the hole through which the 
thread has just been must be in the same 
line with the canvas hole first mentioned of the 
foundation figure, but at a distance of six canvas 
threads from the same. Now pass the working 
thread through underneath the slanting stitch, and 
from the upper to the under side back through 
the same hole through which it has previously 
been passed, (‘The thread now must not be 
drawn tight, so that the thread loop just formed 
remains loose.) Then work another slanting 
stitch as before, in doing which pass the needle 
through the same holes as in working the pre- 
ceding slanting stitch, Surround this stitch also 
with a thread loop, in order to form which pass 
the working thread through the canvas hole that 
lies in a slanting direction opposite the canvas 
hole of the preceding thread loop at a distance 
of six lengthwise and six crosswise threads from 
the latter hole (see the unfinished foundation fig- 
ure shown by Fig. 1). Work all the figures of 
the foundation like this figure in slanting rows, 
always alternately working one figure with the 
lightest, the following figure with the darker, the 
third figure with the darkest working thread. 
It is also to be observed that the rows alternate 
as shown by the illustration. ‘The beads (crys- 
tal beads in the original) are sewed on the em- 
broidered foundation as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 

Fig. 2.—This foundation is worked with red, 
white, and black double zephyr worsted. Work 
with red zephyr worsted first small diamonds of 
four cross stitches each (every cross stitch covers 
two lengthwise and two crosswise threads of the 
canvas). ‘These diamonds are worked in rows, 
and are separated each by four crosswise and 
four lengthwise threads of the canvas (see illus- 
tration). Work foundation figures with black 
and white zephyr worsted between the diamonds. 
Each figure consists of four long stitches, which 
are worked as shown by the illustration (see the 
two unfinished foundation figures shown by the 
illustration) ; work for each foundation figure 
one slanting stitch from the right side at the top 
to the left side at the bottom over six crosswise 
and six lengthwise threads of the canvas; then 
a similar stitch from the left side at the top to 
the right side at the bottom; now one stitch 
from the right side at the top to the left side at 
the bottom, as shown by the illustration. The 
@ next to the dark unfinished foundation figure 
shown by the illustration indicates the canvas 
hole through which the working thread must be 
passed from the upper to the under side in order 
to complete the third stitch; the Xx indicates the 
place where the working thread is passed from 
the under to the upper side of the canvas for the 
fourth stitch. Complete the fourth stitch, ob- 
serving the unfinished light foundation figure 
shown by the illustration. To do this the thread 
must be passed over the third and under the first 
stitch ; then through the relative canvas hole to 
the under side. ‘The illustration plainly shows 
which foundation figures are worked with white, 
and which foundation figures are worked with 
black worsted. 


Mignardise and Crochet Square for Tidies, 
Toilette Cushions, etc. 


See illustration on page 532. 


Tuts square is worked in crochet and mignardise of 
the fineness shown by the pattern. Begin with the 
four points of the middle figure at the point marked 
a in the illustration. Work as follows: 1 sc. (single 
crochet) fastening together three loops of the mignar- 
dise, * 9 ch, (chain stitches), four times alternately 1 
sc. in the next three loops and 5 ch., again 1 sc. in the 
following three loops, 8 ch., 1 dc. — crochet), 
with which fasten the following five loops, 3 ch., 1 sc. 
in the next three loopg, 5 ch., 1 sc. in the following 
three loops, 4 ch., fasten to the opposite sc., in doin; 

take’ the needle out of the stitch, put it throu 

the opposite sc., and draw the dropped stitch through, 
after which crochet back over the row, excepting the 
first stitch, 8 sc., and after this 1 sc. in the sc. before 
the 4 ch., thus forming one of the small cross-bars 
within a point of the middle figure. Work after every. 
5 ch. and 1 sc. which ~ three loops of the mignar- 
dise three other such bars in the same manner, of 
which, however, the first must count six, the second 
eight, and the third eleven chain stitches, and the 
same number of single crochet stitches. This done, 
repeat from * three times; in making the last cross- 
bar crochet back on the chain stitch row only 5 ch., 
and work from here the middle star of the figure as 
follows: 18 ch., * fasten to the middle stitch of the 
next chain stitch scallop at the right, passing over the 
last stitch work back on the next 6 sc., then 7 ch., 
fasten to the next right-hand cross-bar, work back on 
the chain stitches 6 sc., work 7 ch., from + repeat 
twice, then work back on the last chain stitch row 6 

6 sc. also in the remaining stitches of the 13 ch., 
and 6 sc. in the free chain stitches of the cross-bar 
from which the central star was un. Sew the mi- 
gnardise together and fasten the thread. Now form 
the Greek re on the outer edge of the square, in 
doing which crochet a round on each side of the mi- 
gnardise, in connection with which work the Bord 
which form the ground between the line. e de- 
scribe first the round which forms the outeredge. The 
beginning of this is ae Pa by b. Work 1 sc. in 
a loop of the mignardise, 2 ch., 1 sc. in the next loop, 
nine times alternately 1 ch., 1 8c. in the following loop, 
twice 2 ch., after this 1 sc. in the next loop, nine times 
alternately 1 ch. and 1 8c. in the next following loop, 
then 1 sc., with which fasten the next two loops, 1 ch., 
twice alternately 1 sc. in the following loop, and 1 ch. 
We have now reac the corner marked ¢ on the illus- 
tration, after which crochet for the star 4ch., * 1 p. 
(picot) composed of 5 ch. and 1 sc. in the first of these 
5 ch.,4 ch., fasten to the fifth chain between two loops 
of the mignardise at the —* ch., 1 sc. in the sec- 
ond of the 4 ch., 1 ch., 1 Ps + 6 ch., repeat once from 
* to +, in doing which, however, fasten to the fourth 
following ch. between two loops of the mignardise, 
then twice yagtey 8 ch., 1 p., after this 1 ch., 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) in the fifth of the 6 ch., 2 ch., 1 sl. in the 
second o; the 6 ch., 1 ch., 1 p., 8 ch.,1p.,1ch., 1 sl. in 
the third oy the 4 ch. crocheted at the beginning of the 
star, 2 ch., i sl. in the sc. worked in the loop of the 
mignardise before these 4 ch. The principal part of 
two stars are nw ended; crochet next 1 ch., then 3 
sc. each separatec. by ach. in the next three loops of 
the mignardiee, at.1 after this work the two other 
stars in precisely th. same manner as the first two, 
except that they mus. be joined at the proper place 
to the middle one of tve 8 ch. between two picots ; 
after the sl. which terminates the last star work 
1 ch., 2 sc. each separated by a ch. in the next two 
loops of the mignardise, after this 9 ch., fastenin 
to the middle one of the 3 ch. between two picots, 4 





ch., 1 sl. in the seventh of the 9 ch., 11 ch., fasten to 
the middle one of the 3 ch. between two of 


figure, after this 2ch. Now work back on the chain 
stitch row dc. (double crochet stitches) each separated 


middle square, after the stars are fini instead of 
working the 9, 11, and 13 ch., work the corner 
with ch. and sc., and fasten stars while wo 
on the mignardixe. Next crochet on the other side 0; 
the m ise from the point marked d to the point 
marked e in the illustration, always 1 ch. alterna 
with 1 sc. in a loop of the migna ise, in doing w 
work the corners in the same manner as before. Fro 
here work the  _ within the square as follows: 
ing from lef! © tt + dh. 
rom the last of these 11 ch., this forms a pot, 2 ch. 
ten ht, 2 ch. i 
P., 2ch., sl in the fifth of the 11 ch., + again 11 ch., 
asten to the third ch. between the loops to the right 
returning on the last six of the 11 ch. work :1 sl, 
adc. (short double crochet), 2 dc., 2 tc. (treble crochet), 
repeat once from * to +, in doing which fasten be- 
tween the two picots in the manner shown by the il- 
lustration, then 4 ch., fasten as shown by the illustra- 
tion, next returning from right to left 19 sc. which are 
worked partly in the chain stitches and partly around 
the veins of the last treble crochet stitches of the lit- 
tle point. this crochet three times alternatel 
1 ch., 1 sl. in the next loop of the mignardise, an 
complete the figures of this — in the same man- 
ner as the preceding with the help of the pattern. 
Work also the other squares in the same manner. In 
working the last row of single crochet of each square 
fasten to the points of the middle of the square 
as shown by the illustration. Now work the close 
triangles which join the middle of each side of ‘the bor- 
der in ribbed crochet stitch with nine back and for- 
ward rounds single crochet. The first of these rounds 
counts twenty-one single crochet ; at the last of each 
round always work three stitches in one. It now re- 
mains to join the central star with these triangles as 
follows: commence with 1 sl. at the point marked J, 2 
— fasten to the first free mignardise loop of the cen- 
tri 


gether with 1 al, 1 ch., iat in the middle of the 8 ch.» 
b_ 6 CI -» 8 ch., ing over two loops fasten 
the toliowing two loops with 1 sl., and continue in the 
manner shown by the illustration. Having reached 
the next point of the star, work back on the row of 
chain stitches and picots just finished, fasteniag to the 
close ribbed triangle as shown by the pattern. 





A RONDEAU. 


At my last ball became I bounden thrall 

To Love, and by Love’s tender hands and small 
Was taken, ere my heart was well aware, 
In toils of gray eyes and warm golden hair, 

Which graced a woman most divinely tall. 


Nay, though I see a hundred times the fall 
Of hopeful corn, and hear the cuckoo call, 
I shall see none’ as her I saw so fair 
At my last ball! 
Who fills long nights with bitterness and gall— 
Have I not cause, good cause, since all things pall 
Before her beauty, for sad dreams and care? 
Such sour fruit that sweet kiss from soft lips bare 
For me, without one thought of harm at all, 
At my last ball! 





BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE. 


[ s' would be a very sweet and touching picture, 
I do not doubt, could I bring before your eyes 
my beloved and myself in the soft autumn haze 
of our tranquil life, sitting side by side, hand in 
hand, heart to heart, each bound to each by a 
strong and tender chord unknown in the hot and 
resiless summer days when love was young. 
But, unfortunately for the truth of the picture, 
the lord of my existence, deplorably mussing the 
new dressing-gown our careful Olivia made for 
him with so much taste and forethought at 
Christmas time, is at this present writing 
stretched his full length upon the lounge at the 
far end of the room, puffing clouds of smoke, 
between the chapters of a very dull new novel, 
into the face of poor, patient Fido, who wags his 
tail and tries to look as if he liked it; and I have 
grown so stout of late—such a dumpling of a lit- 
tle mother, as my girls say in their impatience, 
when they, slender as young elms, with dresses 
very long behind and very short in front, tower 
over me, and moan that mamma is not more im- 
posing in her happy maternity—so stout and 
fond of my chair by the fire, that you must e’en 
pardon us that sentiment has succumbed to com- 
fort. 

Yet the sentiment is not all lost, I think, or 
perhaps it is only the new light in my stately 
Olivia’s deep eyes—of which eyes, I am fain to 
confess, I am myself half afraid—and all it tells 
that has set me to think of the old, old days 
when I was young as she, and my gray-bearded 
king over there was my own bonnie Prince 
Charlie—my bonnie Prince Charlie that I nev- 
er half deserved, and to this day hardly know 
how I came to own. 

If Olivia had known me in those old days, how 
she would have despised me! I heard her last 
night, with half a dozen words, one turn of her 
head—Olivia has such a well-set head, though I 
do say it!—and a motion of her hand, sweep all 
weak-minded, doll-baby women into outer dark- 
ness. She moved calmly on as if she had brush- 
ed all knowledge of such from her; but I winced 
a little, for I was a doll-baby girl, a kitteny lit- 
tle creature of the most condemned order five- 
and-twenty years ago. I was a little pretty, 
and if a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
what shall be said of a little prettiness? I was 
a very little pretty, and people petted me half 
unconsciously, while they looked at some grand 
face or some beautiful picture, forgetting me the 
instant after. But I did not know that they for- 
got me. I was a Dora, a Dot, a Ruth, a dear 
little angel in my own imagination, or would 
have been had I analyzed my fancies. I think 
I was born wicked, like Topsy, for I couldn’t 
help purring just as I was about to scratch ; but, 
not to be hard upon myself, I may say I did 
not often scratch, and when I did it was only a 
skin-breaker. 

There was my dear and intimate friend Réné: 
she walked openly up to one who roused her an- 





ger, drew her sword in broad daylight, and struck 
so hard and pierced so deep I do not think the 
wounds she made were ever healed. Réné 
laughed at me, and I was dreadfully afraid of 
her, but we got on nicely together; you could 
always trust Réné to be honest and above-board ; 
and |—well, mine were only scratches after all. 

‘There were two cousins whose names, in law 
and by baptism, were the same, Charles Horton, 
but one was always called Charles and the other 
Charlie, until Réné and I one day named the first 
Don Carlos—I don’t know why, unless that to 
us the name contained all grandeur and iciness, 
which was the way the bearer inclined—and the 
other Prince Charlie. Ah! it is easy to explain 
that! It was not that we were furious little 
Cavaliers, and followed the fortunes of the ‘‘ill- 
fated” but adorable Stuarts with all the ardor 
which romance has ever aroused in warm young 
hearts, making us sigh that we were not Flora— 
what was her name? I was never much of a 
reader, I don’t like to disturb Prince Charlie, 
and Olivia would be so surprised at my igno- 
rance—that Flora who guided the Chevalier, 
was it not, when he was obliged to return to 
France? But because, to one of us at least, he 
was all that a prince should be, and the ‘‘ fated 
fairy prince” besides, 

I knew Don Carlos first, and he was my first 
lover. ‘The wickedness that was born in me 
might never have shown itself, or, at all events, 
come to such maturity, had it not been for him. 
To pretty much any very young girl, at all ani- 
mated, lively, or inclined to sentiment, a tall 
man with dark eyes, heavy mustache, few words, 
and a deep voice to say them in, is a king, a 
hero, a conqueror; to a little woman eaten up 
with vanity and love of admiration, as many a 
little body had been before her, Don Carlos—that 
is, Charles Horton, Esquire—was a Julius Cesar, 
an Alexander, a Rochester, all in one. He spoke 
io no one of us girls besides myself, and very lit- 
tle even to me, but therein, perhaps, lay his 
great charm; he may have been the first, he 
certainly was not the last, whom silence has 
made eloquent, and who was the most convin- 
cing when most reticent. He and Réné would 
salute each other with a grave solemnity which 
always made me think of the Middle Ages ; and 
it was, I think, with an intuitive sense of the 
artistic that.I would take the one little spark of 
intelligence which niggard nature had bestowed 
upon me out of my face, would pout my lips, and 
turn up my eyes—and a long way it was from 
them to his—with a fearlessness and a childish- 
ness that I am sure I thought irresistible, and, 
to show Réné how strong I was in the conscious- 
ness of power, I would rattle whatever came up- 
permost—or seemed to—until his gracious maj- 
esty, who Was only gracious by comparison with 
himself, would so far unbend as to let his eyes 
rest on mine, or permit a word, perhaps, to drop 
from his dark mustache. Having achieved so 
great a triumph, my spirits would rise to their 
zenith, and a hundred new airs and graces seem- 
ed at my command. 

Every day I gained courage, and oh! shall I 
ever forget the thrill of delight which came when 
once, in the presence of a dozen, I openly called 
him a ‘‘ tease, a perfect plague, a horrid old nui- 
sance ;” and instead of the earth opening at our 
feet, as by the scared looks of all seemed to be 
expected, he, Don Carlos, bent his grim visage 
toward me, and—smiled? That smile was the 
seal of his abdication and my coronation. I 
was every thing to him after that which my nat- 
ural wickedness, my inborn coquetry—which is 
a compound of vanity and deceit in a nature not 
sensitive, high-toned or much given to appreciate 
the nobility of others—my inordinate vanity, or 
the last novel I had read suggested: now grave 
and cold, now gently superior to all the sins of 
this wicked world; now a mere child, now a se- 
rious folly-rebuking woman; at one time sweet- 
ly exhorting, again teasingly obstinate; some- 
times passionately loving, sometimes coldly un- 
approachable, and always conqueror; for if Don 
Carlos should remonstrate, which seldom oc- 
curred, for my lover’s head was in the clouds, 
and he believed in all women, I could put my 
lips up to be kissed after the manner of a spoiled 
child, or I could walk abroad gently, softly, un- 
complainingly, until the atmosphere was full of 
injured innocence, and my lover was at my feet 

ain. 

Bonnie Prince Charlie over there, shall I ask 
you if you remember when you came and drew 
me backward from the precipice over which 1 
was bending—bending with the almost irresisti- 
ble desire to spring over it to the running brook 
below ? 

But it was Prince Charlie who did it. I had 
Don Carlos’s ring on my engagement finger, 
and Don Carlos in chains of love and bonds of 
honor that he would no more have dreamed of 
breaking than of moving the earth from its axis 
or the stars from their course, when he brought 
Prince Charlie to see me, and I saw and recog- 
nized, for the first time in my life, a man. Only 
this and nothing more. That which little boys 
dream they shall be when they grow up, and 
build castles on the hope; that which little girls 
are taught to reverence as the future of their 
rougher playfellows; that which thousands on 
thousands of all but inspired tongues and thou- 
sands on thousands of gifted pens have tried to 
describe; that which all the world so looks for 
that if it finds but one small portion, it exalts it 
to the skies, and crowns it with its laurel wreath 
of grandest words—-KING, HERO, CONQUEROR! 

We four naturally teli together. Réné and I 
were bosom friends, and they were cousins. It 
was Réné who first calied him Prince Charlie, 
as Uhad -ullea my lover Don Carlos. I don’t 
think it would have occurred to me to name him 
any thifig. Reéné was a brilliant woman—a very 
brilliant woman, even when so young. Some- 
times, when dear Olivia is happy, and has no 
care on her mind, she reminds me very much 
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of my. old friend; but with the same firm prin- 
ciples, with the same devotion to the right, 
Olivia and Réné are very unlike; my girl has a 
perfectly well-regulated mind, into which no 
thought of wrong-doing could ever enter an ar- 
gument or excuse ; but Réné was of hotter blood. 
and was less even-tempered. I should be pained, 
scared, to see on the face of one of my girls the 
proud, almost fierce expression I have seen on 
Réné’s. 

One such expression comes before me now. 
We four had been for a long time constantly in 
parties together, and naturally, as Don Carlos 
considered me his own rightful property, whom 
he was never for one instant to leave, it came 
about t at Prince Charlie and Réné invariably 
made o1e couple. But he was not in love with 
her. I never thought that for an instant. I 
did not think he knew what love was in those 
days. How I did wish to bring the light, the real 
light, the lover's look, you know, into those deep 
blue eyes! Into how many expressionless faces— 
expressionless as stone walls as far as that was 
concerned—I had brought the living, loving fire, 
and they so surprised at themselves and its ex- 
istence! And I did so want to try it on this 
grave, simple, brave, courteous man, who day 
afier day quietly took my hand, gently named 
my name, sm_led pleasantly at my words, but no 
more! I think 1 was bewitched to flit with 
him, just one little, little hour, and half mad at 
Réné that she had not the power to do so. But 
something kept back my will. I could not really 
make up my mind to doit. I knew not why; 
and the one or two little arts I essayed as a sort 
of scout did not meet with any encouragement 
to try more; and yet he liked me, thoroughly 
liked me; I was sure of that. And, as I was 
saying, he was no more in love with Réné than 
with me; he might have been her pet brother, 
and my older, graver one. But it was of Réné’s 
anger I was going to tell you which came to- 
ward the end of that merry summer, and was 
the beginning of our estrangement. 

We were all acting in tableaux. I for peas- 
ants, shepherdesses, and the like; Réné for 
queens, Judiths, Junos, and such characters; 
Don Carlos grimly taking part, when he was not 
required to appear out of his natural character 
and usual dress; Prince Charlie every thing 
that was desired from a shepherd boy to a Span- 
ish inquisitor: nothing ever came amiss to bon- 
nie Prince Charlie. Don Carlos thought it all 
folly and childishness, but endured it for my sake. 
Prince Charlie enjoyed it all for its own sake, 
and the good and loveliness he drew from every 
thing. Réné and I were to be in one together as 
«The Rivals,” and had spent hours of preparation 
together in order to carry out our parts with per- 
fect success. Réné, you know, was not so very 
tall, though considerably higher up in the world 
than I, but she was not slender, and so gave the 
idea of being much larger than she really was. 
No one could be.more imposing. Réné planned 
my dress, I hers; and, of course, my color was 
delicate blue, and hers glowing scarlet ; her jew- 
elry diamonds, mine pearls. 

‘**'The dress is easy enough,” said Réné; ‘‘ but 
I can never get the expression. You look so 
deliciously innocent that I have to look amused.” 

**Oh, the expression is not much,” I said, 
‘Sand it is sure to come at the last moment.” 

And soit did. ‘‘I think I shall have to put 
in some gentlemen,” said Mrs. Gaines, who ar- 
ranged us, just as we were in place waiting for 
the curtain to rise; and as our two gentlemen 
were standing near, she called to them, ‘* I must 
put in some gentlemen; it will make more show, 
and help you to have more expression. Mr. Char- 
lie, come and be Miss Carrie’s lover.” 

‘¢ Shall I be her favored or her rejected lover ?” 
he answered, coming to my side with his usual 
readiness to do all that was asked of him. Mrs. 
Gaines did not hear him, for she was placing 
Don Carlos in an attitude of earnest devotion, 
which his natural gravity made almost dejection 
and despair, beside Réné. 

**Now throw your head a little back,” said 
Mrs. Gaines'to Réné, ‘‘ and look up tenderly, as 
if you were saying something hard, yet loving 
too— 

‘I could not love you, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more’— 


or some such thing. Do you understand, dear?” 

For answer Réné instinctively obeyed, and the 
expression of her face the instant it became fixed 
would have been sublimely tender. But it did 
not become fixed; just as her eyes should have 
met his her face flushed, and she said, rather 
petulantly, ‘‘I don’t see how my sending away 
my lover, because honor will not let him be 
mine, carries out the idea of ‘The Rivals.’ 
And, besides, Mr. Horton is dark, and so am I; 
he ought to be on Carrie’s side, and Mr. Charlie 
with me.” 

‘*Oh, never mind,” said Mrs. Gaines; ‘‘it 
doesn’t make any difference about the meaning, 
if the picture has expression ; and you can put so 
much feeling in your face. I saw it all, and I 
must have it just so. There is a romance in 
three volumes in such a glance as that would 
have been.” 

‘Fix me,” I said; ‘‘ Réné will be ready by 
that time.” 

*“*You must be smiling; it will be such a 
pretty contrast, and I can call the whole picture 
something else—‘Tragedy and Comedy,’ perhaps, 
if Miss Réné looks so vexed. Here, Mr. Char- 
lie, kneel at her feet. You, Miss Carrie, are 
about to give him the flower he has begged for 
so long; so you must look happy, Mr. Charlie; 
and you smiling and gracious, Miss Carrie.” 

Je obeyed, and then, as we held our posi- 
tions, I saw that he could look a little like a 
lover. Réné and I were standing side by side, 
our heads turned from each other toward the 
gentlemen, when I moved a little, surprised to 
hear Réné say, ‘¢I can not put on such a look!” 
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and, not thinking that my words had meaning, 
I said, lightly, ‘‘ No, one can not act what one 
feels.” And then it was that, quicker than the 
lightning’s flash, Réné turned her face to me 
with a look that, if. it had not held me, turned 
me into stone almost, would have made me 
faint, so questioning, so proud, so denying, so 
defiant it was. Mrs. Gaines caught it, and be- 
fore either could breathe the curtain went up, 
and we were compelled to remain so, our eyes 
riveted upon each other. Shouts of applause 
greeted this picture. Mrs. Gaines was in ecsta- 
sies. ‘‘You are perfect, Miss Réné,” she ‘said. 
‘¢ Had I not known it was acting, I should have 
been as frightened as poor little Miss Carrie 
looked. And you, gentlemen, your look of maze 
was delightful.” 

But Réné would take no more parts that night, 
nor would she speak to Don Carlos or me: 


was surprised and bewildered ; Prince Charlie 


alone seemed unaffected. I think, though, if 
any change was in him, he was a trifle sterner 
with Réné, more gentle to me, than ever before. 
I almost began to feel as if I had been wronged 
and he were protecting me, so gentle he became 
from that time out. 

If, sometimes, my perfectly true Olivia tries me, 
as weak mortals sometimes are tried, by her man- 
ifold perfections, I forget all annoyances when [ 
recall the time that followed this tableau party ; 
and my heart rises up in praise and thanks that 
no struggle, no question even, of right or wrong 
can disturb the peaceful equanimity of her calm 
breast. Day after day, hour after hour, I was 
as one possessed to try my power upon Prince 
Charlie. I forgot to tease Don Carlos; my little 
arts seemed tame and silly; I would sit Iong 
hours almost, if I dare tell the truth, pretending 
that I was free, that I was not yet engaged to 
Don Carlos, that Prince Charlie was with me, 
and that I was trying my best to please him, and 
gradually I would succeed. Oftener and oftener, 
so it pleased my fancy to say, I would find his 
eyes resting on mine, and the love-light drawn 
nearer and nearer to the surface, until at last, in 
one broad glow of tenderness, it would make my 
own fall, and win the shy blushes of consent into 


-my face. Iseemed to know just how he would look 


and speak, although I had never seen, in reality, 
one glimmer of love in his eyes, nor heard one 
tender word from his lips. I seemed to know just 
how my own eyes would fall, my own face flush, 
and the broken words fall from my lips, eagerly 
seized by him, although no such scene had ever 
happened. For when Don Carlos said, ‘* Miss 
Carrie, will you be my wife?” I had not lost my 
self-possession, and only acted shyness. [ felt 
it was wrong for me to think of such things, and 
yet I thought of them. Réné was cross with 
me, and would not go with us, and the days 
were sultry, and, somehow, our party was duller 
than it had been when she was with us; then, 
too, as lovers are dull company to a third party, 
Prince Charlie began to stay away. I could not 
help being cross to grim Don Carlos when he 
turned up the lane alone ; and, alas! I am afraid 
I watched oftener for Prince Charlie than for 
my plighted lover. I could not help noticing it 
myself, and was vexed at myself for it; but my 
heart rose to see him, and sank when he did not 
come, all thesame. Reéné was colder and colder 
every time we met, and I was sorely hurt, when 
one day Mrs. Gaines gave me a new light. 

“Splendid girl, that Réné,” she said, “but 
artful. Beware of her, you dear little unsus- 
pecting thing! I hate to make trouble, but Ido 
think some one should stand up for you; you are 
too sweet yourself to believe wrong of any one. 
Let me tell you a secret, Carrie, but you must 
never, never breathe a word of it—will you, 
dear? Least of all to Réné; she would perse- 
cute me to the ends of the earth. Listen, dear, 
do not be too shocked: it was no acting that 
night of the tableaux. There!” 

“Do you mean she was really angry? I 
know she was.” 

**Do you know why 

‘¢Because I doubted her acting, I suppose. 
Réné likes to think she can do any thing she 
tries. But I did not mean any thing.” 

“OF course you did not, little pet. ‘You 
builded better than you knew.’ Why would 
Réné not send away Mr. Horton, because honor 
would not let him be hers? Why? Because 
she was not true and strong. I had seen from 
the first how it was with Réné, and I made her 
that opportunity that she might show Mr. Hor- 
ton in play what she would do in reality, and 
she would not show him.” 

“* Do you mean that Réné-cares for Mr. Hor- 
ton ?” 

“Yes, dear. There! it is out!” 

I felt very magnanimous. ‘‘I will not stand 
in the way of her happiness,” I said; ‘‘I will 
break my engagement this very night, if it 
pleases her.” 

“‘You noble, noble creature! You will -do 
nothing of the kind. An engagement is an en- 
gagement. Mr. Horton is not the man to be 
turned from one girl to another. And you shall 
never break your heart for an intriguer like 
her!” 

And so on. Then I threw Don Carlos and 
Réné together in spite of themselves ; I watched 
as patiently as a cat for a mouse for one stolen 
glance, one equivocal word, but none came—not 
one. I was tenderness itself to Réné. I gave 
her a thousand hints that I would give my life, 
or whatever life contained for me, if only she 
wished it; and she heard me coldly, almost with 
contempt. I talked to Don Carlos of her wom- 
anly virtues as compared with my caprices. I 
spoke of ill-assorted marriages; how wrong it 
was to marry with a doubt on one’s mind. I 
assured him a thousand times that I was un- 
worthy of him, and he assured me that I was a 
thousand times too good for him, and called me 
noble and generous, and held me all the firmer. 
Yet he did not love me; not with the love I 
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longed for, not with the love there was under 
the calm eyes of bonnie Prince Charlie. 

So the hope—yes, it had grown to that—that 
I should be freed by others’ act passed away, 
and I never contemplated doing it by my own. 
All the world knew how long Don Carlos had 
been my lover, and all the world would cry out 
against me if I broke our engagement. What 
could [ answer? And then, to be an old maid 
perhaps—for I would marry no one but Prince 
Charlie, and he, of course, would side with his 
cousin ; Réné would triumph; all the world would 
be against me! I could not do it, and yet my 
heart was like stone against Don Carlos. I got 
to hate his grim face, his slow, measured voice, 
his expressionless eyes; the touch of his hand 
sent cold shivers through all my frame, and his 
caresses, rare as they were, made me feel as if I 
were a maniac in chains. 

All my world, that had been enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of my ‘‘little ways,” now lauded me to 
the skies for my quieter manners. ‘‘So wom- 
anly as you are growing every day!” they would 
exclaim. ‘‘ Ah! we knew there was the true 
stuff in you for all your nonsense.” And bonnie 
Prince Charlie gravely, in a deeper voice than 
ever he had used to me before, said much the 
same thing one day, and more: ‘‘ My cousin 
will have the sweetest wife in the world,” he 
said. ‘*I may come to your home when I need 
to have my belief in all things brave and true 
renewed. One look at your face will be all I 
shall need.” 

And when he said this I felt what a miserable 
sham I was, and I could bear it no longer. I 
told Don Carlos I could not marry him. ‘‘ Call 
me false, fickle, what you will; I can not keep my 
word,” I said. - 

He did not call me false. It has been my 
punishment all through my life to be praised 
when I should be censured. ‘‘I think,” said 
he, ‘‘you are truer than any of us, and braver 
than those of twice your pretension.” His words 
humbled me still more. Réné and Prince Charlie 
both tried to make it up; but, once done, I was 
@ new person, and loved my freedom as only a 
freed woman can., Prince Charlie, as I sup- 
posed, took Mr. Horton’s part, and went away 
somewhere—nor ever even so much as sent a 
message to me for two long years. Of course 
Réné and Don Carlos, who were made for each 
other, drifted together, but rather shamefacedly. 
Réné struggled long, but at last came to me to 
implore forgiveness. ‘‘ Yes,” she murmured ; 
‘*vou say you did not love him—that is your 
generosity, to spare me. Forgive me, darling; 
you know I never showed it, though I was 
drawn tc him from the very first; only I never 
dreamed what it meant until that night of the 
tableaux. But I can not be as generous as you, 
and deny it.” So the world judges! 

When Réné was married Prince Charlie came 
back. I was free to try to raise the love-light in 
his eyes, as I had longed to do of old; but I 
never used my freedom. I felt I needed all my 
strength to keep it out of my own. It came to 
his withont effort of mine; «nd, just as I had 
dreamed in my dreams, when I had no right to 
dream, the glow of his love enveloped me around, 
and his eager lips gathered up my broken words. 

** But Don Carlos was a far better fellow than 
I,” Prince Charlie often says, ‘‘ and if I had not 
come between you nothing would. I did not go 
away because I took sides with him, but because 
with the news of your act hope came, and with 
hope love sprang into life. If I had staid [ 
should have tried to win you, and that would not 
have been fair to poor Charles.” 

**Poor Charles has the best of it, notwith- 
standing,” Lanswer. ‘‘ Réné is worth a dozen of 
me, a hundred of me.” 

‘*Nonsense! All the world says you were 
most noble to Réné, and that you are the most 
generous creature in the world.” 

And that the world may know the truth I 
have told my little story, for nothing frets me so 
much as the censure given to Réné and Don 
Carlos, and the idea that I was her innocent vic- 
tim. The world does not always get things 
straight. Dear old Prince Charlie! My gray- 
bearded king is shaking otf his drowsiness, and 
Olivia tells me it is time to dress for dinner. 
Olivia knows just when to tell us that; she is 
prompt to the minute. I was always a sad lag- 
gard. People say I have Olivia under excellent 
discipline. 





CONFIDENCE IN PARENTS. 
OME fathers seem to think that when they 
have given their children-a fine education 
and a good start in life they have fully done 
their duty, and nothing more is to be required 
of them. This is a mistake fertile in sorrowful 
consequences. ‘There is no time so anxious and 
critical as those years of unwisdom and inexpe- 
rience, as the few which precede the indiscreet 
time when we come to years of discretion. To 
the young man out in the world you must make 
home and holidays as cheerful and beloved as 
possible; that such should be the case is to a 
young woman the very life of her life. I like it 
not that the young man should settle all his plans 
in life, and do his wooing with his future bride, 
before he says one word to his father, and that 


‘the maiden should yield her assent unknown to 


her mother. Yet this will assuredly be the case 
unless you have won your son’s confidence and 
intimacy and love. And these feelings will not 
come unless they are sought for and elicited. 
There is such a width of years between you, 
something so authoritative and magisterial about 
the parental character, that there is often a great 
shyness between father and son; but still that 
blessed relationship of fatherhood is something 
infinitely grander and deeper than all harsher 
and more formal associations. Where there are 
tried tenderness and sympathy there will be tru- 
est, deepest friendship between parent and child. 


ITARPER’S BAZAR. 





It is this prudent, loving guidance that will give 
the son help in the most hazardous years of life, 
and which will come back on the father’s heart 
in a flood of love and comfort. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


a le accounts which have recently come to us 
of the earthquake which visited the Philip- 
pine Islands last May indicate a most violent and 
extraordinary convulsion of nature. It will be 
remembered that these islands are situated in 
the Indian Archipelago, and are about twelve 
hundred in number, most of them being very 
small. Forsome months there had been indi- 
cations of a severe earthquake in a succession 
of shocks, which opened large crevices in the 
earth. About the 1st of May a level plain near 
a small village on the island of Camiguin began 
gradually to subside, until the tops of the 
houses were level with the surface of the earth. 
This curious phenomenon attracted a great 
crowd of people. While they were watching 
it, suddenly terrific’ shocks shook the whole 
island; the earth was rent asunder; the plain 
fell in, inguifing in a fiery grave one hundred 
and fifty persons; the plain became the crater 
of a volcano 1500 feet wide, from which issued 
smoke, ashes, stones, lava, and jets of fire. 
The forest took fire, and men and cattle fled in 
terror before the flames. According to the ac- 
counts, a more frightful spectacle has seldom 
been witnessed. Until lately Camiguin contain- 
ed a population of about 26,000; now all the in- 
habitants have left the island. A range of 
mountains runs through the entire Philippine 
group, and these are mostly of voleanic forma- 
tion. Manilla is the capital; a city of some im- 
portance, Manilla hemp taking its name from 
this place. 





One of the most remarkable wills on record is 
that of Narcisse Pierrot, an eccentric Parisian, 
who must have been in a very cheerful state of 
mind when he executed the document. It reads 
as follows: 

“Tt is my will that any one of my relatives who 
shall presume to shed tears at my funeral shall be dis- 
inherited. He, on the other hand, who laughs the 
most heartily shall be sole heir. I order that neither 
the church nor my hearse shall be hung with black 
cloth; but that, on the day of my burial, the hearse 
and church shall be decorated with flowers and green 
boughs. Instead of the tolling of bells, I will have 
drums, fiddles, and fifes. All the musicians of Mont- 
gaillard and its environs shall attend the funeral. Fif- 
ty of them shall open the procession with hunting 
tunes, waltzes, and minuets.” 





The number of adhesive stamps issued by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, was 411,663,888, 
representing in value $15,019,074. 





The house in which the astronomer Kepler 
lived for many years is still standing in Gratz. 
Arrangements are now being made at Gratz for 
celebrating the three-hundredth anniversary of 
Kepler’s birth, which occurred on December 27, 
1571. He was professor at the endowed Protest- 
ant school of Gratz from 1594 till 1600. 





A correspondent at Newport seems to find 
there a charming state of society, and a pleasant, 
genial mode of life attainable. Yet he says that 
an abstract of the daily programme would read 
something like this: Dress, breakfast, prome- 
nade, undress, dress, bathe, dress, nap, dress, 
dinner, drive, dress, supper, promenade, undress, 
bed. Moreover, that this programme is rather 
paradoxical, as dress often means undress, and 
undress means dress. Soa detinition of the verb 
“to bathe” would often read, to scream, to 
make a loud noise, to shout aloud—the essential 
element of going into the water being deemed 
superfluous. 





What a vast amount of money is smoked or 
chewed up! In Great Britain it is estimated 
that 41,000,000 pounds of tobacco were con- 
sumed in 1869, the latest year for which there 
are Official returns. This gives an average con- 
sumption of about one pound and one-third for 
each inhabitant of the British Islands in a year. 
As women and children do not generally smoke 
or chew, the men who are addicted to these hab- 
its must divide the amount among themselves. 
In this city, during 1870, nearly 13,000,000 
pounds of tobacco were sold, and more than 
6,000,000 pounds besides were shipped to foreign 
ports—making a total of nearly 20,000,000 pounds 
= the transactions of one year in New York 
alone. 





The sad record of deaths by accidental drown- 
ing which comes every summer has commenced. 
Pleasure parties in row-boats, and especially in 
sail-boats, might well learn lessons of careful- 
ness from the records of the past. 





Never, perhaps, has a more appalling tragedy 
burst upon our city than that which broke the 
stillness of a peaceful Sabbath on the 50th of 
July. The details of the explosion of the boiler 
of the Staten Island ferry - boat Westfield have 
gone throughout the country; yet none but 
eye-witnesses can have any thing but a faint con- 
ception of the horror of the seenes—at the boat, 
in the streets, in houses and hospitals, where 
mangled, scalded masses of humanity writhed 
in unutterable agony. It was asad sight to see 
the pallid dead, but infinitely more pitiful to 
see the anguish of men, women, and little chil- 
dren, who but a few moments before were in 
the height of joyous health and happiness. 
Some instances were heart-rending. Mothers, 
seriously injured, seemed to care nothing for 
themselves, but were suffering acutely.in the 
pain of their little ones. A lady who had re- 
ceived a severe cut and burn on the face, when 
asked how she felt, said. ‘tit was nothing,” 
but pointed to a pallet by her side, saying sim- 
ply, ‘‘I suffer there.” Lying on the pallet were 
two fine children, a boy and a girl, aged respect- 
ively six and eight years. They were scalded 
badly about the face and eyes. One of them was 
sleeping. under the influence of an opiate, but 
the other seemed to suffer intense pain, and fill- 
ed the room with his cries. Another mother 
could not find her child of four years old, and 
her boy, aged two, lay on the bed at the hos- 
pital, near her, badly scalded. Of her own in- 
juries, which were severe, she thought little. 

here was no mother to be found for a little 
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one a year old, who was burned, though not se- 
verely. It is impossible to even allude to some 
of the fearful events of that Sabbath afternoon; 
some particulars are too terrible to detail. Per- 
haps there are no injuries that give such agoniz- 
ing suffering as those caused by scalding steam. 
Such a dreadful lesson as this has been would 
seem to insure the public against accidents from 
carelessness or negligence in the future. But 
who ean tell ? 





Children imitate their elders, as is well known. 
It is notso clear that birds and beasts copy the vir- 
tues and vices of the human race, but there are in- 
dications enough pointing in this direction to ren- 
der the subject an interesting one for naturalists 
toinvestigate. A while ago a brood of young gold- 
finches was found in a garden in Bedfordshire, 
England, and confined in a cage while still in 
the nest. The parent birds supplied food for 
their young, and they were thriving well. When 
nearly ready to fly the old birds discovered that 
their little ones were not to be allowed their 
freedom—that they were prisoners in the cage. 
Whether they considered death to be preferred 
to slavery, or whether they committed the crime 
from less worthy motives, is yet a problem; but 
one night the parents brought the young birds 
some poisonous seeds, and every one died. 

‘ 





A hair-dresser in this city takes some pride in 
exhibiting a double braid of pure white hair, 
weighing six ounces, and about twenty-six inches 
in length. It is really a curiosity, and the pret- 
ty little sum he asks for it makes one fancy it 
might be worth while to cultivate a similar ar- 
ticle for the market. He is willing to part with 
this treasure for the modest sum of three thou- 
sand dollars, Gray hair has long been consid- 
ered stylish ; now it will be ‘‘all the rage.” 





The city is full of peaches—that luscious fruit, 
whose only fault is that it will not keep nice 
but a brief time. Hence we can not send from 
our abundance to distant friends, as we would 
gladly do, that they might taste and see how de- 
licious is the flavor of a peach just in the prime 
of its ripeness. Even before the New Jersey 
peaches were sent in any quantities to the mar- 
ket, one morning ninety thousand baskets ‘ar- 
rived in this city from Delaware. Estimate how 
many peaches this would give to each citizen of 
New York city, ye who bear in mind the result 
of the recent census, and then consider, with 
regret, how many basketfuls might remain 
over! Peach-dealers, however, are wary and 
skillful. They do not suffer the fruit to decay 
on their hands without an effort to dispose of 
it. Immense quantities are sent to Boston, as a 
glimpse into the hold of any Eastern steamer 
which takes freight will abundantly testify. 
From Boston they go still farther East, when 
the condition of the fruit admits of a longer 
journey. 





Among curious inventions of the period is an 
apparatus by which the head and hair can be 
washed without wetting the face, neck or 
clothes. The process consists in adjusting a 
bottomless bath-tub with an India rubber rim 
to the head of a person sitting at ease in an arm- 
chair, so that.the head forms the bottom of the 
bath. Another part of the apparatus is a ladies’ 
hair-dryer, whereby the hair can be very speed- 
ily dried by means of air being fanned around it. 





The monument to the late Secretar Stanton, 
which has just been erected in Oak Hill Ceme- 
tery, is made of silver-fringed granite from quar- 
ries near Concord, New Hampshire, and bears 
the simple inscription, ‘“‘Edwin M. Stanton, 
born August 10, 1814, died December 24, 1869.”” 





It is curious to contrast the present postal 
service, the extent of the routes, number of of- 
fices and postmasters, and the magnitude of the 
mail contracts with the scale on which the Post- 
office Department was originally organized in 
1775. The first Postmaster-General (Benjamin 
Franklin) was directed by the act authorizing 
his appointment to form a line of posts from 
Falmouth (now Portland), Maine, to Savannah, 
Georgia, with cross posts where needful. To 
carry the mails riders were appointed for every 
twenty-five miles, to deliver from one to the 
other, and return to their starting-places, “‘ they 
to travel day and night, and to be faithful men 
and true.” The Postmaster-General originally 
received $1000 per annum, and a secretary and 
controller received $340 each. In November, 
1776, authority was given to employ extra post- 
riders between the armies from their head-quar- 
ters to Philadelphia. In 1779 the salary of the 
Postmaster-General was increased to $2000. The 
entire force of the department at Washington, as 
late as 1799, consisted of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, the Controller, the Surveyor, and a clerk. 





On the finest site on the Bosphorus, two hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the water, and four 
hundred feet from it, stands the Robert College 
of Constantinople. This institution was char- 
tered several years ago by the Legislature of this 
State, and a site hs mortar in 1861, with as- 
surances from the’Turkish authorities that a 
building might be erected immediately. Obsta- 
cles, however, were interposed by the Turkish 
government, which have taken years to over- 
come. It was not until near the close of 1868 
that permission to build was obtained; and on 
the following Fourth of July the corner-stone 
was laid by the American minister resident in 
Constantinople. The building was finished last 
May. It has a frontage on the Bosphorus of 
one hundred and thirteen feet, with sides one 
hundred and three feet deep, surrounding a spa- 
cious court. It is three stories above a high 
basement, surmounted by a Mansard roof and 
towers, and is built of blue limestone and light- 
colored sandstone. Nearly one hundred boys 
now lodge and board in the college, and there 
are thirty day scholars. From the applications 
which have been received, it is supposed that at 
the opening of the next term in September there 
will be about two hundred boarders, with a cor- 
responding number of day scholars. Six Amer- 
ican and seven or eight native teachers will be 
attached to this institution, whose design is to 
give a thorough collegiate education under 
Christian influences. The building cost about 
$60,000 in gold; and the property of the institu- 
tion amounts to about $140,000, most of which 
was furnished through the liberality of C. R. 
Robert, of this city. » 
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Various Riding Habits, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 537. 


Tue riding habits shown in the illustrations on page 537 
may be made of heavy material—such as cloth, ladies’ cloth, 
ete., or of lighter fabric, such as mohair, piqué, or gray or 
buff linen. The skirts of riding dresses are worn much shorter 
now than formerly ; 
they are a yard and 
a half long, and from 
three yards and three- 
quarters to four yards 
wide. The front and 
side breadths are 
gored toward the top, 
so that theskirt hangs 
as smoothly as possi- 
ble inthe front. The 
back breadths are 
straight, and are ar- 
ranged in deep pleats 
at the top, which are 
turned toward the 
back. The front and 
side breadths of the 
skirt, however, may 
also be cut straight 
at the sides. Face 
the bottom of the skirt with a strip of thé material four inches 
wide, in which leader bullets are sewed to weigh it down. 

Fig. 1.—Criotu Ripixe Hasit. This riding habit is made 
of dark blue cloth. ‘The fronts of the waist, which overlap 
as shown by the illustration, are folded over in revers, the 
back of the waist is furnished 
with small basques. For the 
waist cut of cloth and shirting 
lining two pieces each from 
Figs. 16 and 17, Supplement. 
Cut the collar of cloth from 
Fig. 18, Supplement. Cut the 
sleeves from Fig. 22, No. V., 
of the present Supplement. 
First baste the material on the 
lining, sew up the darts in the 
fronts, and join them with the 
back according to the corre- 
sponding figures, having first 
sewed up the back from 33 to 
84. Face the under side of 
the basques with cloth, and 
fold them over in revers along 
the dotted lines given. Join 
the collar with the neck of the 
waist according to the corre- 
sponding figures, face the un- 
der side of the collar in one 
piece with the fronts, an inch 
and a quarter beyond the dot- 
ted line, with cloth, and also 





EMBROIDERED VELVET JACKET. 
Front. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. X., Figs. 88-40. 


Care.—Front. 
For description see Supplement. 


VeLveT JACKET WITH Basque.—Back. 


For pattern and Ceocription see Supple- 
ment, No. IX., Figs. 85-87. 


face the fronts with the same material. 
Fold the fronts and the collar over on 
the outside along the dotted line, bind 
the outer edge of the waist narrowly 
with black silk braid, and furnish it 
with buttons and button-holes. Fast- 
en the basque revers by means of a 
button. Sew up the sleeves in the 
usual manner, face the bottom with a 
strip of silk an inch and three-quarters 


ZZ, 
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. FLANNEL JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VII. 
Figs. Ee 9, and Be, : 


LADIES’-CLOTH JACKET WITH 













































VELVET JACKET WITH BasQque.—FRonT. 


For pattern and poy see Supple- 
ment, No. IX.; Figs. 35-37, 


wide, and trim them as shown by the 
illustration, and sew them into the corded 
armholes after gathering each from * 
to :. Fine linen chemisette with col- 
lar. High hat of black silk felt, trimmed 
with a gray gauze veil. 

Fig. 2.—Braipep Crotn Ruipine 
Hasit. This riding habit is made of 
dark green cloth, braided with black 

























Poruin DE Larne Dress, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs, 80°, 80°-94, 


woolen cord and furnished with jet buttons. Cut the waist from 
Figs. 10-13, No. V., Supplement to Harper's Bazar, No. 32, 
Vol. IV.; the basques, however, are without the points indi- 
cated there. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 22, No. V., of the pres- 
ent Supplement. Black silk felt hat with black tulle and lace 


veil. 


Fig. 3.—Mouarr Rinine Hast. 


of gray mohair. The 
heart-shaped basque- 
waist is furnished with 
@ gros grain binding 
of the same color and 
with gray buttons. 
To make the waist, 
cut of mohair and 
shirting lining two 
pieces each from Figs. 
19, 20, and 22, Sup- 
plement; leave an 
inch and a quarter 
extra material at the 
front edge of Fig. 19, 
and cut one piece from 
Fig. 21. Baste the 
material on the lining, 
sew up the darts in 
the fronts, cut a slit 
along the double iine, 
and hem the extra 
material down on the 


This riding habit is made 





EMBROIDERED VELVET JACKET. 
Back. 


For pattern and ee see Supple- 
ment, No, X., Figs. 88-40, 


under side. At the middle of the back 


cut a slit from the under edge to * along the double line given, 


LADIES’-CLOTH JACKET WITH 
Care.—Back. 
For description see Supplement. 


and join the back, side form, and 
fronts according to the corre- 
sponding figures. Arrange the 
back and side forms in pleats at 
the bottom of the waist, bringing 
each X on Figs. 20 and 21 on @ 
of Fig. 21. Bind the waist with 
gros giain three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and furnish the waist 
with hooks and eyes and buttons. 
The eyes are sewed on at the 
same time with a fly of the req- 
uisite length. Sew up the sleeves 
from 46 to 47, face them at the 
bottom with a strip of lustring 
an inch and three-quarters wide, 
bind them, and set them into the 
corded armholes, bringing 47 on 
40 of the back, having first gath- 
ered them from * to $. Chem- 
isette with lace frill. Blue cra- 
vat bow. Round straw hat, 
trimmed with black velvet rib- 
bon and feathers. Hair brushed 
back, slightly crimped, and tied 
with a blue ribbon. Buff gaunt- 
let gloves. 





LapIeEs’-CLOTH JACKET. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 


IDLE PEOPLE. 


T is the habit to declaim against an 
idle life, and to assert that a man 
‘must do something. Of course he must ; 
but there is a great deal to do in being 
idle, I am not speaking of foolish idlers. 
Believe me, a man with fair faculties and 
the power to be idle is sure to become 
superior to a man in business possessing 
similar faculties. First of all, the man 
who is allowed to do exactly as he likes 
pleases himself and is pleasant to others. 


CASHMERE JACKET. 
For description see Supplement. 
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If he has a pretty wife, he takes time to look at her, and 
notices the bloom on her cheek and the wave of her hair. 
She naturally wishes to be seen to advantage, and comes 
down to breakfast, rather late it may be, but smiling and 
well dressed. ‘The lazy man reads his paper slowly, as it 
should be read; he hails with delight the announcement 
of a new book, and talks of it to his wife; when he is gone 


to lounge at his club, she reads it, and is able to talk over ° 


its contents with him when he comes home. Idle people 
are the first to notice the budding green leaves, and 
heartily to welcome them; in fact, treasures of all kinds 


SS 
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Water-proor Doster. 
For description see Supplement. 








but still there is no society ; there can be none when those 


ig. who meet together have all the same train of thought, the 








Basque-Watst with HEART-SHAPED Neck anp Revers. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 54. 


are heaped up for their special enjoy- 
ment, which they can leisurely admire. 
The world is theirs. 

The man who can vary his pursuits, 
and has time for every thing—for him- 
self, for his wife, for his children, for his 
friends—alone understands what it is to 
live. Why should we rush through ex- 
istence at such a pace? Hurried people 
complain that they are not happy. They 
should stoop and pick up every crumb 
of happiness that lies in their way, in- 
stead of forever hastening forward and 
pining for what they have not. We 
should profit by the little we all possess ; 
pause and enjoy it at rest. Man was 
never intended to be the mere machine 
he makes himself. 

I have quite a tender feeling for idle 
people. Is not a cozy chat pleasant? 
Is not a lounge amusing? » And a drive 
or a ride at all odd hours, and a: nap 
when it is too hot, are not to be de- 
spised. I love the society of those who 
have no aim, who are contented to live, 


to gossip, and to be good-tempered. On the day when all men will be in business there will be 


need of any thing to make it pass away ; 
it slips through their hands, and only 
leaves them a little richer. 

What then? Well, I make an ear- 
nest appeal to my readers not to lose 
the art of being idle. The idle man, 
remember, has time to be useful. He 
alone is a true member of society ; he 
alone can be a loving and attentive 
husband and a watchful father; he 
alone can be an agreeable friend and 
a patient listener; he alone dresses 
well, flirts well; he alone will peruse 
these pages: and in him I confide. 





THE ALEXANDRIAN 
LIBRARY. 


HE noblest library of ancient 
times, and that which people have 
heard most about, was che Alexandrian 
Library, founded by Ptolemy Soter. 
The Ptolemies who succeeded enriched 
it by many valuable additions; and 





same absorbing desire. 

Society is impossible without idle people. It is they who 
constitute society’s charm, because they live only for amuse- 
ment, and make it an art to please and flatter; they have 
time to listen to the witty sayings, and to prepare the joke 
that will enliven the dinner-table; they may sit. up till the 
small hours, and not be haunted with the thought of being 
forced to get up early the next morning. Idle people occa- 
sionally bore themselves, and therefore bend all their ener- 
gies on the one thought of how they can best be amused. 
Business men, who always find the day too short, have no 
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Monarr Duster. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, ITI. 
4 Figs. 18-15. t s 


each of them adopted, it is said, some rather off-handed measures in the furtherance of the good 
work, All books imported into Egypt by foreigners were seized and sent to the Museum. Here 
they were. transcribed by clerks appointed for the purpose. That done, the copies were delivered to 
the proprietors, and the originals were deposited in 
alt , the library. ‘The career of this famous library was 
q : always precarious. More than once it was plun- 
dered, or partially destroyed by fire, until it was at 
last utterly destroyed by the Saracens, under the 
caliph Omar, a.p. 642. 

To show the wonderful extent of the Alexandrian 
Library, it may be mentioned that the volumes of 
parchment or papyrus were distributed to the four 
thousand baths of the city; and such was their in- 
credible number that six months hardly sufficed to 


no more artists, no more writers, no more clever people—no such useless beings. . 

The greed for money grows greater every day, and life never was so little enjoyed. Of old 
people walked through life with an easy step, 
traveled by short journeys, and spent their mon- 
ey in a careless way ; still they found doing but 
little a most fascinating occupation, and it did 

4 not make them love life the less. People in 
these degenerate days plume themselves on be- 
ing economical, and it is no longer the fashion 
to be regardless of money. Even the extrava- 
gant note down their expenses. What would 2 
rich man of our day say if he were to see an 
enormous wood fire burning in his kitchen. ap- 






















parently for no purpose, and, 
on inquiring the use of it, 
were to be told that the 
ashes were the cook’s per- 
quisites? Such an answer 
was given-to a French duke 
of the last century, who only 
laughed atthe reply. It may 
be taken for granted that he 
did not see his weekly bills. 
A house in which there is a 
good deal of waste is gener- 
ally very comfortable. ‘The 
mistress does not spoil her 
temper by thinking of the 
price of sugar, the servants 
are good-humored, the guests 
are always welcomed, and 
the poor are bid to eat and 
drink. Of course this is a 
very wicked state of things, 
but not the less a very pleas- 
ant one. 

Rich men nowadays look 
out for wives who are good 
housekeepers. Of yore they 
wished only for a sweet face 
and a loving heart, and did 
not desire a bride to hang 
the key of the tea-chest to 
her waistband. No thought 
was taken as to whether the 
expenses were a dollar more 
or less, nor was inquiry made 
as to the disposal of yester- 
day’s fare. 

The practice of locking up 
and the hoarding of crumbs 
was taught us by business 
people. Society can not ex- 
ist where they are in a ma- 
jority. I do not say that 
they will not give dinners 





Merons and magnificent; 
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Fig. 1.—CiLotu ‘Rivne Hair. 
and balls, which may be nu- FoF Pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 16-18. 
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Fig. 2.—Braipep Ciotu Ripixe Hanir. 
For pattern see description, 
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Fig. 3.—Monatr Ripine Hair, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 19-22, 
LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, FIGS, 1-8, 


burn them. Amrou, the vic- 
torious general, was strongly 
opposed to such an act of 
wanton destruction; but the 
fanatical caliph was inexora- 
ble. ‘‘If,” said he, ‘‘ these 
writings of the Greeks agree 
with the Koran, they are use- 
less, and need not be pre- 
served ; if they do not, they 
are pernicious, and onght to 
be destroyed.” Next to the 
Alexandrian Library, that of 
Pergamus was most conspic- 
uous, and, according to Plu- 
tarch, contained two hundred 
thousand volumes. This li- 
brary was presented by Mark 
Antony to Cleopatra, as a 
nucleus for a new libiary at 
Alexandria. . When Con- 
stantine the Great transferred 
the seat of his empire to By- 
zantium he ordered minute 
search to be made for any 
books that might perchance 
have escaped the fury of the 
pagan persecutor, Diocletian, 
and formed the whole into 
a library at Constantinople. 
The number of volumes was 
small in the beginning; but, 
being successively enlarged 
by later emperors, it was aug- 
mented to one hundred and 
twenty thousand volumes. 
Of these, however, more than 
one-half were burned by the 
command of Leo III., whose 
object was to destroy all the 
records and writings that 
might militate against his 
own ideas in favor of idola- 
try. In this library was de- 
posited the only authentic 
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copy of the Council of Nice. It is said also 
to have contained the poems of Homer, writ- 
ten in gold letters on the entrail of a serpent, 
together with a magnificent copy of the Four 
Gospels, bound in plates of gold and enriched 
with precious stones. All these, however, were 
lost in the fire. The ultimate fate /f this library 
is a subject of much dispute. On the fall of 
Constantinople the learned men of Greece were 
dispersed over different parts of Western Europe. 
Mohammed, however, gave orders that the im- 
perial library should be saved, and, according 
to some accounts, it was closely preserved in 
some apartments of the seraglio. Ultimately, it 
is said, Amurath IL., in a fit of devotion, caused 
it to be destroyed. Others think that it fell into 
decay from ignorance or neglect. A curious dis- 
cussion has arisen, however, as to whether the 
library of the sultan does not contain some valu- 
able Latin and Greek manuscripts, the last re- 
maining fragments of the library of Constantine. 
‘Lischendorf, writing in 1845, thinks that ‘‘ the 
seraglio of the sultan conceals ancient and val- 
uable MSS., though complete obscurity prevails 
as to their contents;” and he asks who, in our 
day, would have believed in the existence of 
‘*walled-up” libraries; yet a walled-up library 
was lately one of the mysteries of Cairo. We 
are afraid that Tischendorf is too sanguine; for 


‘ the intimate relations of the Western powers 


with the Sublime Porte which have been brought 
about in recent years could hardly have failed 
to settle the long-mooted question. 








DREAMS AND REALITIES. 
By PHBE CARY. 


O Rosamonp, thou fair and good, 

And perfect flower of womanhood, 
Thou royal rose of June, 

Why didst thou droop before thy time? 

Why wither in thy ‘first sweet prime? 
Why didst thou die so soon? 


For looking backward through my tears 
On thee, and on my wasted years, 
I can not choose but say, 
If thou hadst lived to be my guide, 
Or thou hadst lived and I had died, 
"I'were better far to-day. 


O child of light, O golden head— 

Bright sunbeam for one moment shed 
Upon life’s lonely way— 

Why didst thou vanish from our sight? 

Could they not spare my little light 
From heaven’s unclouded day ? 


O friend so true, O friend so good— 

Thou one dream of my maidenhood, 
That gave youth all its charms— 

What had I done, or what hadst thou, 

That through this lonesome world till now 
We walk with empty arms? 


And yet, had this poor soul been fed 
With all it loved and coveted— 
Had life been always fair— 
Would these dear dreams that ne'er depart, 
That thrill with bliss my inmost heart, 
Forever tremble there? 


If still they kept their earthly place, 
The friends I held in my embrace, 
And gave to death, alas! 
Could I have learned that clear, calm faith 
That looks beyond the bounds of death, 
And almost longs to pass ? 


Sometimes, I think, the things we see 
Are shadows of the things to be; 
That what we plan we build; 
That every hope that hath been crossed, 
And every dream we thought was lost, 
In heaven shall be fulfilled ; 


That even the children of the brain 
Have not been born and died in vain, 
Though here unclothed and dumb; 
But on some brighter, better shore 

They live, embodied evermore, 
And wait for us to come. 


And when on that last day we rise, 
Caught up between the earth and skies, 
Then shall we hear our Lord 
Say, Thou hast done with doubt and death ; 
Henceforth, according to thy faith, 
Shall be thy faith’s reward. 





SUMMER DRINKS. 


S it not a want of appreciation that, while the 
Prince of Wales at his entertainments at 
Chiswick has a tent set apart for American 
drinks, so few of our housewives know how re- 
freshing they are, or how they should be con- 
cocted ? Persons should drink copiously in 
warm weather to keep up the flow of perspira- 
tion, which relieves the system and cools the sur- 
face. Advantage may be taken of this to add 
such stimulating and purifying ingredients as 
will counteract the effects of debilitating heat. 
We want to drink in summer instead of eating. 
Fruits and salads, the natural summer food, are 
largely composed of water to meet this demand. 
The complement of beverages at the command 
of families is usually limited to narcotic drinks— 
tea and coffee and lemonade, with wine and 
water for a special indulgence. Now, since ev- 
ery thing that is worth doing at all is worth do- 
ing well, a lady ought to set more variety of 
drinks, and of better composition, before her fam- 
ily and guests. What washy mixtures have we 
been invited to taste from the huge punch-bowl 
in the corner, whose ingredients were of vaguest 
import! The liquid was reddish, so we fancied 
there must be wine in it; and there were slices 
of lemon floating in it, so we believed in the acid 
flavor which strove with that of extra sweetness ; 


but by far the controlling taste was that of Cro- 
ton, Schuylkill, or Potomac, as the case might be. 
Had the hostess no sense of flavor, or did she 
consider her guests of too little account to pre- 
pare carefully for them? You can’t eat a dry 
sandwich or drink tasteless punch in a person’s 
house without undervaluing her capability or her 
hospitality afterward. By no means is this a 
plea for exhaustive entertainments or feasts in 
any oppressive sense; only, be the refreshment 
offered never so slight, it ought always to be the 
best of its kind. If you decide to have only 
creams and ices, see that they are nicely beaten 
and of different flavors, Almond and banana 
creams are most delicate, coffee and pine-apple 
are generally approved ; so let vanilla and choco- 
late rest for a season. So with the claret cup 
and Roman punch. 

To begin with the simplest beverage—LeEmon- 
Ape. Grate the rind off the lemons, which should 
be rolled to make them easy to press. Put them 
under a small pastry-board or a slate, and roll 
them with it. A minute will do the work for a 
dozen. In the want of a silver lemon-squeezer 
a homely but helpful substitute may be found in 
a new clothes-pin, that will hold the slices and 
press them well. Lemonade is all the better for 
standing half an hour before drinking, for the 
sugar, acid, and wine—if used—to mix. Then 
strain, put in the ice, and serve in crystal pitch- 
ers. It is a poor affectation to serve lemonade 
from a punch-bowl. Travelers who may find 
themselves ‘‘ twenty miles from a lemon” will 
do well to carry a little packet of citric acid to 
make a refreshing drink in case of slight illness, 
as nothing so readily averts sick headache and 
bilious disorders as to drink plenty of sour lem- 
onade, for which citric drinks are the best sub- 
stitutes, as they contain the acid of lemons and 
limes. The extract of lemon flavors such drinks 
so that they can not readily be told from the real 
juice of the fruit. Convenient lemon-sugars are 
prepared and sold ready for use. ‘These substi- 
tutes, however, are recommended only in case 
of emergency ; the fruit itself is the best. 

Perry isa delightful drink made from cherries, 
and the extract is prepared in this way to keep 
a year. To six pounds of cherries add a pint 
and a half of water; bruise, boil, and strain; 
then add three pounds of sugar; boil down till 
the liquid jellies. ‘To prepare the drink, put a 
spoonful of jelly in a goblet of water; let it dis- 
solve by standing ten minutes; stir and ice. 

Tra Puncu.—Infuse two ounces of hyson tea 
and an ounce of black in three quarts of boiling 
water. Add four pounds of loaf-sugar, citric acid 
and spirit of citron each six drams, and one pint 
of blackberry brandy. Mix well, and serve in 
porcelain cups. 

Bisuor is the name of an old English and Con- 
tinental drink which is a favorite with ladies, 
and recommended as a refreshing stomachic. A 
large quince is stuck full of cloves, and roasted 
before the fire till it is thoroughly soft. Pour a 
bottle of claret into a silver saucepan, with four 
ounces of honey and the rind of a lemon or bitter 
orange and the spiced quince. Heat these to- 
gether, and you have a drink fit to be offered in 
solid goblet to a bishop or any prelate. ‘Thisisa 
sumptuous beverage, only to be prepared and 
drank from silver, as iron or any other metal, 
at any stage of the performance, would'spoil the 
whole. 

Craret Cup is so fashionable that in England 
the reputation of some ladies’ hospitality depends 
on the quality of this alone. It is to be handed 
round in a great silver cup with two handles, and 
the guest grasps by both, and drinks deep, after 
which the brim is wiped by a clean napkin pass- 
ed for the purpose through one of the handles. 
Doesn’t this remind you of the old Knickerbock- 
er ladies, who used to carry a napkin to church 
to wipe the goblet at communion after it had 
been passed to less august lips? In either case 
the custom is not to be disregarded. Claret cup 
is made with one bottle of claret to one—some 
say two—of soda or seltzer water; this to be 
well iced, and not put to the wine till the drink 
is wanted. Flavor the claret with four spoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, a little nutmeg, a small glass 
of maraschino, or two of sherry, and put a sprig 
of green borage in the cup, or tie a little bruised 
borage in a muslin bag. About half a pound of 
powdered ice will be required for this amount of 
cup. 

CHAMPAGNE CoP is made with one bottle of 
Champagne to one of soda-water sweetened to 
taste, or not at all—the wine to be-well iced be- 
fore mixing, and a thick slice of cucumber put 
into it instead of borage. 

Recent’s Puncu is made with a bottle of 
Champagne, a quarter of a pint of brandy, the 
juice of a lemon, a Seville orange, and a wine- 
glass of Martinique. With this mix a pint or 
more of a strong green tea, strained, and sirup 
or sugar to taste, 

Puncu A ta Romatne.—Take a quart of 
lemon ice, add the whites of three eggs well 
beaten with brandy till the ice liquefies, with 
water to taste. Then add a tea-cup of strong 
green tea, strained, and a little Champagne. 

Miik Puncu.—Pare six oranges and six lem- 
ons as thin as you can; grate them over with 
sugar to get out the flavor. Steep the peels in a 
bottle of brandy corked close twenty-four hours. 
Squeeze the fruit on two pounds of sugar, add 
four quarts of water and one of new milk boiling 
hot, stir the brandy into the whole, run through 
a jelly-bag till clear, bottle and cork close im- 
mediately. The finer the strainer is, the better 
the punch. 

SHeRBETSOf various kinds are the juice of fruits 
or berries, mixed with half as much water and 
sweetened to taste, and filled with powdered ice. 
A good way to get the flavor of fruits for this 
purpose is to boil them and strain the juice, let- 
ting it stand till cold, and preparing with sugar 
and ice. These are always better five minutes 





after the ice is put in, 


Icep Tea and Corree are made delicious 
with sugar and a spoonful of brandy to each cup. 
Lemon may be sliced in tea and orgeat added to 
coffee if one fancies. Blackberry or fruit bran- 
dy of any sort is delicious in coffee. 

Raisin Wine.—Boil as much water as you 
want for the wine, and allow it to become per- 
fectly cold. ‘This purifies it. ‘Take eight pounds 
of Malaga raisins to each gallon of water, taking 
dut only the large stalks, Put them in a sound 


, sweet cask, putting in fruit and water alternately 


till the cask is full, pressing the raisins well down 
in it. Lay the bung lightly over. Stir the wine 
every day or two, keeping the cask full by add- 
ing water that has boiled and cooled. In six or 
seven weeks, when the fermentation has ceased, 
press in the bung firmly, and leave the wine un- 
touched for twelve months. Draw it off at that 
time into a clean cask, and fine it with isinglass 
tied in a muslin bag and suspended in it. ‘This 
is a good recipe for making wine for sacramental 
occasions. 

Gincer LiQueEvrR, excellent for stomach com- 
plaints, cramps, etc.—One ounce and a half 
of ginger, one pound and a half of black cur- 
rants, one quart of white brandy, one pound of 
loaf-sugar. Let them stand together three or 
four days, and strain through a cloth. Dissolve 
a pound of double-refined loaf-sugar in a little 
boiling water, when cold mix it all together, 
strain through flannel, and bottle for use. 








PUFFING. 


HE origin of the popular catch-word ‘ puff- 

ing” is curious. In France, at one time, the 
coiffure most in vogue was called a pouf. ‘It con- 
sisted of the hair raised as high as possible over 
horse-hair cushions, and then ornamented with 
objects indicative of the tastes and history of the 
wearer. The Duchess of Orleans, for example, 
on her first appearance at court after the birth 
of her son and heir, had on her pouf a repre- 
sentation, in gold and enamel, most beautifully 
executed, of a nursery. There was the cradle 
and the baby, the nurse, and a whole host of 
playthings. Madame D’Egmont, the Duke de 
Richelieu’s daughter, after her father had taken 
Port Mahon, wore on her pouf a little diamond 
fortress, with sentinels keeping guard. Such is 
the origin of the word puff. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
‘¢31E’8 SWEETEST FRIEND OR HARDEST FOE.” 


Mr. GRANGER fell into the habit of strolling 
across his park, and dropping into the garden of 
Mill Cottage by that little gate across which Cla- 
rissa had so often contemplated the groves and 
shades of her lost home. He would drop in some- 
times in the gloaming, and take a cup of tea in the 
bright lamp-lit parlor, where Mr. Lovel dawdled 
away life over Greek plays, Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy,” 
and Sir Thomas Brown—a humble apartment, 
which seemed pleasanter to Mr. Granger, under 
the dominion of that spell which bound him just 
now, than the most luxurious of his medieval 
chambers. Here he would talk politics with Mr. 
Lovel, who took a mild interest in the course of 
public affairs, and whose languid adherence to the 
Conservative party served to sustain discussion 
with Daniel Granger, who was a vigorous Liberal. 

After tea the visitor generally asked for music ; 
and Clarissa would play her favorite waltzes and 
mazurkas, while the two gentlemen went on 
with their conversation. There were not many 
points of sympathy between the two, perhaps. 
It is doubtful whether Daniel Granger had ever 
read a line of a Greek play since his attainment 
of manhood and independence, though he had 
been driven along the usual highway of the clas- 
sics by expensive tutors, and had:a dim remem- 
brance of early drillings in Cesar and Virgil. 
Burton he had certainly never looked into, nor 
any of those other English classics which were 
the delight of Marmaduke Lovel; so the subject 
of books was a dead letter between them. But 
they found enough to talk about somehow, and 
really seemed to get on very tolerably together, 
Mr. Granger was bent upon standing well with 
his poor neighbor; and Mr. Lovel appeared by no 
means displeased by the rapid growth of this ac- 
quaintance, from which he had so obstinately re- 
coiled in the past. He took care, however, not 
to be demonstrative of his satisfaction, and al- 
lowed Mr. Granger to feel that at the best he was 
admitted to Mill Cottage on sufferance, under 
protest, as it were, and as a concession to his own 
wishes. Yet Mr. Lovel meant all this time that 
his daughter should be mistress of Arden Court, 
and that his debts should be paid and his future 
comfort provided for out of the ample purse of 
Daniel Granger. 

‘*J shall go and live on the Continent,” he 
thought, ‘‘ when that is all settled. I could not 
exist as a hanger-on in the house that was once 
my own. I would find myself a pied-a-terre in 
Paris or Vienna, and finish life pleasantly enough 
among some of the friends I liked when I was 
young. Six og seven hundred a year would be 
opulence for a man of my habits in a place like 
Paris.” 

Little by little Clarissa came to accept those 
visits of Mr. Granger’s as a common part of her 

daily life; but she had not the faintest notion 
that she was drifting into a position from which 
it would be difficult by-and-by to escape. He 
paid her no disagreeable attentions; he never 
alluded to that unfortunate declaration which 
she remembered with such a sense of its absurd- 


light than a quiet chat with Mr, Lovel about the 
possibility of a coming war or the chances of a 
change in the ministry. 


Clarissa had been home from Hale nearly six 
weeks, and she had neither heard nor seen any 
more of George Fairfax. So far there had been 
no temptation for the violation of that sacred 
pledge which she had given to Lady Laura Arm- 
strong. His persistence did not amount to much 
evidently; his ardor was easily checked; he 
had sworn that night that she should see him, 
should listen to him, and six weeks had gone by 
without his having made the faintest attempt to 
approach her. It was best, of course, that it 
should be so—an unqualified blessing for the girl, 
whose determination to be true to herself and 
her duty was so deeply fixed; and yet she felt a 
little wounded, a little humiliated, as if she had 
been tricked by the common phrases of a general 
wooer—duped into giving something where noth- 
ing had been given to her. 

‘* Lady Laura might well talk about his tran- 
sient folly,” she said to herself. ‘‘It has not 
lasted very long. She need scarcely have taken 
the trouble to be uneasy about it.” 

There had been one brief note for Clarissa 
from the mistress of Hale Castle, announcing her 
departure for Baden with Mr. Armstrong, who 
was going to shoot capercailzies in the Black 


_Forest, Lady Geraldine, who was very much 


shaken by her father’s death, was to go with 
them. ‘There was not a word about Mr. Fair- 
fax, and Clarissa had no idea as to his where- 
abouts. He had gone with the Baden party most 
likely, she told herself. 

It was near the close of October. The days 
were free from rain or blusterous winds, but dull 
and gray. The leaves were falling silently in 
the woods about Arden, and the whole scene 
wore that aspect of subdued mournfulness which 
is pleasant enough to the light of heart, but very 
sad to those who mourn. Clarissa Lovel was 
not light-hearted." She had discovered of late 
that there was something wanting in her life. 
The days were longer and drearier than they 
used to be. Every day she awoke with a faint 
sense of expectation that was like an undefined 
hope; something would come to pass, something 
would happen to her before the day was done, to 
quicken the sluggish current of her life; and at 
nightfall, when the uneventful day had passed in 
its customary blankness, her heart would grow 
very heavy. Her father watched her somewhat 
anxiously at this crisis of her life, and was in- 
wardly disturbed on perceiving her depression. 

She went out into the garden alone one even- 
ing after dinner, as it was her wont to do almost 
every evening, leaving Mr. Lovel dozing luxuri- 
ously in his easy-chair by the fire—she went out 
alone in the chill gray dusk, and paced the fa- 
miliar walks, between borders in which there 
were only pale autumnal flowers, chrysanthe- 
mums and China-asters of faint yellow and faint- 
er purple. Even the garden looked melancholy 
in this wan light, Clarissa thought. She made 
the circuit of the small domain, walked up and 
down the path by the mill stream two or three 
times, and then went into the leafless orchard, 
where gnarled old trees cast black shadows, grim 
and misshapen, upon the close-cropped grass. 
A week-old moon had just risen, pale in the less- 
ening twilight. The landscape had a cold, shad- 
owy beauty of its own; but to-night every thing 
seemed wan and cheerless to Clarissa. 

She was near the gate leading into Arden 
Park, when she heard a crackling of the dry 
leaves, the sound of an approaching footstep. 
It was Mr. Granger, of course. She gave a sigh 
of resignation. Another evening of the pattern 
which had grown so familiar to her that it 
seemed almost as if Mr. Granger must have been 
dropping in every evening all her life. The 
usual talk of public matters, the leaders in that 
day's Times, and so on. The usual request for 
a little music, the usual inquiries about her re- 
cent artistic studies. It was as monotonous as 
the lessons she had learned at Madame Marot’s 
seminary. 

‘¢Ts my life to go on like that for ever?” she 
asked herself. 

The step came a little nearer. . Surely it was 
lighter and quicker than Daniel Granger’s—it 
had a sharp military sound; it was like a step 
she had learned to know very well in the gardens 
of Hale Castle. 

‘* He is at Baden,” she said to herself. 

But the beating of her heart grew faster in 
spite of that tranquilizing assurance. She heard 
an unaccustomed harid trying the fastening of 
the gate, then a bolt withdrawn, the sharp light 
step upon the turf behind her, and in the next 
moment George Fairfax was by her side, among 
the weird shadows of the old orchard trees. 

He tried to draw her toward him, with the air 
of an accepted lover. 

‘‘My darling!” he said, ‘‘I knew I should 
find you here. JI had a fancy that you would 
be here, waiting for me in the pale moonlight.” 

Clarissa laughed—rather an artificial little 
laugh; but she felt the situation could only be 
treated lightly ; and the foolish, passionate heart 
was beating so fast all the time, and the pale face 
might have told so much if the light of the-new- 
risen moon had not been dim as yet. ; 

‘¢ How long do you suppose I have heen wait- 
ing at this spot for you, Mr. Fairfax ?” she asked, 
lightly. ‘* For six weeks ?” 

‘Six weeks! Yes, it is six weeks since I saw 
you. It might be six years, if I were to meas- 
ure the time by my own impatience. I have 
been at Nice, Clarissa, almost ever since that 
night we parted.” 

‘© At Nice! with Lady Laura and Lady Ger- 
aldine, I suppose. I thought they were going 
to Baden.” 

“They are at Baden; -but I have not been 





ity. It did not seem unreasonable to suppose 





that he came to Mill Cottage for no keener de- 


with .nem. I left England with my mother, 
| why had a very bad attack of her chronic asth- 
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ma earlier than usual this year, and was ordered 
off to the South of France, where she is obliged 
to spend all her winters, poor soul. I went with 
her, and staid till she was set up again in some 
measure. I was really uneasy about her; and 
it was a good excuse for getting away from 
Hale.” 

Clarissa murmured some conventional ex- 
pression of sympathy, but that was all. 

‘*My darling,” said George Fairfax, taking 
her cold hand in his—she tried to withdraw it, 
but it was powerless in that firm grasp—‘‘ my 
darling, you know why I have come here, and 
you know now why my coming has been so long 
delayed. I could not write to you. ‘The Fates 
are against us, Clarissa, and I do not expect 
much favor from your father. So I feared that 
a letter might do us mischief, and put off every 
thing till I could come. I said a few words to 
Laura Armstrong before I left the Castle—not 
telling her very much, but giving her a strong 
hint of the truth. I don’t think she'll be sur- 
prised by any thing I may do; and my letters to 
Geraldine have all been written to prepare the 
way for our parting. I know she will be gener- 
ous; and if my position with regard to her is 
rather a despicable one, I have done all I could 
to make the best of it. I have not made things 
worse by deceit or double-dealing. I should 
have boldly asked for my freedom before this, 
but I hear such bad accounts of poor Geraldine, 
who seems to be dreadfully grieved by her fa- 
ther’s loss, that I have put off all idea of any di- 
rect explanation for the present. Iam not the 
less resolved, however, Clarissa.” 

Miss Lovel turned her face toward him for the 
first time, and looked at him with a proud, 
steady gaze. She had given her promise, and 
was not afraid that any thing, not even his ten- 
derest, most passionate pleading, could ever 
tempt her to break it; but she knew more and 
more that she loved him—that it was his absence 
and silence which had made her life so blank, 
that his coming was the event she had waited 
and watched for day after day. 

‘*Why should you break faith with Lady 
Geraldine ?” she asked, calmly. 

‘“‘Why! Because my bondage has been hate- 
ful to me ever since I came to Hale. Because 
there is only one woman I will have for my 
wife—and her name is Clarissa Lovel!” 

**You had better keep your word, Mr. Fair- 
fax. Iwas quite in earnest in what I said to 
you six weeks ago. Nothing in the world would 
ever induce me to have any part in your breach 
of faith. Why, even if I loved you—” (her 
voice trembled a little here, and George Fairfax 
repeated the words after her, “ven if you 
loved me”)—‘‘I could never trust you. How 
could I hope that, after having been so false to 
her, you could be true to me?” 

‘*T never pretended to love Geraldine Challon- 
er as I love you; I never professed any passion- 
ate devotion. We were friends of long stand- 
ing, and our marriage seemed a suitable ching; 
that was all. I swear to you, Clarissa, I never 
pledged myself to more than that. And it was 
only when I came to know you that I found my- 
self capable of more than that; that I made the 
glad discovery I had not wasted the whole of 
my heart upon the follies of my youth; that I 
could still love with force and fervor. It was a 
glad discovery, my dear one, in spite of the con- 
fusion that came with it. Clarissa, -fe> pity’s 
sake, be reasonable, and don’t let any high-flown 
notion of duty mislead you in this business. 
Come what may, I shall never marry Lady Ger- 
aldine. All possibility of that is over. Take 
back those words, Clary, ‘ Even if I loved you.’ 
Tell me that you do love me, as I have hoped 
and dreamed—as I dared to believe sometimes 
at Hale, when my wedding-day was so near 
that I seemed like some wretch bound to the 
wheel, for whom there is no possibility of es- 
cape. ‘That is all over now, darling. To all 
intents and purposes I am free. Confess that 
you love me.” ‘This was said half tenderly, 
half imperiously—with the air of a conqueror 
accustomed to easy triumphs, an air which this 
man’s experience had made natural to him. 
**Come, Clarissa, think how many miles I have 
traveled for the sake of this one stolen half hour. 
Don’t be so inexorable.” 

He looked down at her with a smile on his 
face, not very much alarmed by her obduracy. 
It seemed to him only a new form of feminine 
eccentricity. Here was a woman who actually 
could resist him for ten minutes at a stretch— 
him, George Fairfax ! 

“‘T am very sorry you should have come so 
far. Iam very sorry you should have taken so 
much trouble; it is quite wasted.” 

“Then you don’t like me, Miss Lovel?” still 

half playfully—the thing was too impossible to 
be spoken of in any other tone. ‘‘For some 
reason or other I am obnoxious to you. Look 
me full in the face, and swear that you don’t 
care a straw for me.” 
_ “Iam not going to swear any thing so fool- 
ish. You are not obnoxious to me. I have no 
wish to forfeit your friendship; but I will not 
hear of any thing more than friendship from 
your lips.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

“For many reasons. In the first place, be- 
cause there would be treason against Lady Ger-~ 
aldine in my listening to you.” 

“Put that delusion out of your mind. There 
would be no treason; all is over between Lady 
Geraldine and me.” 

“There are other reasons, connected with 
papa. ” 

_ “Oh, your father is against me. Yes, that 
1s only natural. Any more reasons, Clarissa ?” 

‘*One more.” 

‘* What is that?” 

“*T can not tell you.” 

‘* But I insist upon being told.” 

She tried her uttermost to avoid answering his 





questions ; but he was persistent, and she ad- 
mitted at last that she had promised not to listen 
to him. 

**'To whom was the promise given?” 

‘That is my secret.” 

**To your father ?” 

‘That is my secret, Mr. Fairfax. You can 
not extort it from me. And now I must ; > 
back to papa, if you please, or he will be send 
ing some one to look for me.” 

‘¢ And J shall be discovered in Mr. Capulet’s 
orchar. Ten minutes more, Clarissa, and I 
vanish 1idst the woods of Arden, through 
which I :me like a poacher in order to steal 
upon yoi unawares by that little gate. And 
now, my _uling, since we have wasted almost 
all our tc 2 in fencing with words, let us be 
reasonabk Promises such as you speak of are 
pledges give. to the winds. ‘They can not hold 
an hour against true love. 

And then came the pleading of a man only 
too well accustomed to plead—a man this time 
very much in earnest; words that seemed to 
Clarissa full of a strange eloanence; tones that 
went to her heart of hearts: But she had given 
her promise, and with her t!.at promise meant 
something very sacred. She was firm to the 
last—firm even when those thrilling toneschanged 
from love to anger, and at last grew more and 
more bitter, till they were:as sharp as those 
wordy daggers which Hamlet the Dane sent 
home to his mother’s guilty heart. 

All that he said toward the end she scarcely 
knew, for there was a dizziness in her brain that 
confused her, and her chiefest fear was that she 
should drop fainting at his feet; but the last 
words of all struck upon her ear with a cruel 
distinctness, and were never forgotten. 

‘*T am the merest fool and school-boy to take 
this ‘matter so deeply to heart,” he said, with a 
scornful laugh, ‘‘ when the reason of my rejec- 
tion is so self-evident. What I saw at Hale 
Castle might have taught me wisdom. Even 
with my improved prospects I am little better 
than a pauper compared to Daniel Granger. 
And I have heard you say that you would give 
all the world to win back Arden Court. I will 
stand aside, and make way for a wealthier suitor. 
Perhaps we may meet again some day, and I may 
not be so unfortunate as my father.” 

He was gone. Clarissa stood like a statue, 
with her hands clasped before her face. She 
heard the gate shut by a violent hand. He was 
gone in supreme anger, with scorn and insult 
upon his lips, believing her the basest of the 
base, the meanest of the mean, she told herself. 
The full significance of his last words she was 


| unable to understand, but it seemed to her that 


they veiled a threat. 

She was going back to the house slowly, tear- 
less, but with something like despair in her 
heart, when she heard the orchard gate open 
again. He had come back, perhaps—returned 
to forgive and pity her. No, that was not his 
footstep; it was Mr. Granger, looking unspeak- 
ably ponderous and commonplace in the moon- 
light as he came across the shadowy grass to- 
ward her. 

“TI thought I saw a white dress among the 
trees,” he said, holding out his hand to her for 
the usual greeting. ‘*‘ How deadly cold your 
hand is, Miss Lovel! Is it quite prudent of you 
to be out so late on such a chilly evening, and in 
that thin dress? I think I must ask your papa 
to lecture you.” 

‘* Pray don’t, Mr. Granger; I am not in the 
habit of catehing cold, and I am used to being 
in the gardens at all times and seasons. You 
are late.” 

‘*Yes; I have been at Holborough all day, 
and dined an hour later than usual. Your papa 
is quite well, I hope?” 

‘* He is just the same as ever. He is always 
more or less of an invalid, you know.” 

They came in sight of the broad bay-window 
of the parlor at this moment, and the fire-light 
within revealed Mr, Lovel in a very comfortable 
aspect, fast asleep, with his pale aristocratic- 
looking face relieved by the crimson cushions of 
his capacious easy-chair, and the brown setter’s 
head on his knee. There were some books on 
the table close to his chair, but it was evident 
that his studies since dinner had not been pro- 
found. 

Clarissa and her companion went in at a half- 
glass door that opened into a small lobby next 
the parlor. She knew that to open the window 
at such an hour in the month of October was an 
unpardonable crime in her father’s eyes. They 
went into the room very softly; but Mr. Lovel, 
who was a light sleeper, started up at their en- 
trance, and declared with some show of surprise 
that he must have been indulging in a nap. 

‘*T was reading a German critic on the Ores- 
tea,” he said. ‘‘ Those Germans are clever, but 
too much given to paradoxes. Ring the bell for 
tea, Clary. I didn’t think we should see you to- 
night, Granger; you said you were going to a 
dinner at Sir Archer Taverham’s.” 

‘*T was engaged to dine with Sir Archer; but 
I wrote him a note this morning excusing my- 
self upon the plea of gout. I really had a few 
twinges last night, and I hate dinner-parties.” 

**T am glad you have so much wisdom. I 
don’t think any man under a Talleyrand or an 
Alvanley.can make a masculine dinner worth 
going to; and as for your mixed herds of men 
and women, every man past thirty knows that 
kind of thing to be an abomination.” 

The rosy-faced parlor-maid brought in the 
lamp and the tea-things, and Clarissa sat quietly 
down to perform her nightly duties. She took 
her seat in the full light of the lamp, with no ev- 
idence of emotion on her face, and poured out 
the tea, and listened and replied to Mr. Gran- 
ger’s commonplace remarks just the same as 
usual, though the sound of another voice was in 
her ear—the bitter, passionate sound of words 
that had been almost curses, 


Listen, Clary, listen.” - 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘¢1T MEANS ARDEN COURT.” 


Tue time wert by, and Daniel Granger pur- 
sued his wooing, his tacit undemonstrative court- 
ship, with the quiet persistence of a man who 
meant to win. He came to Mill Cottage almost 
every evening throughout the late autumn and 
early winter months, and Clarissa was fain to en- 
dure his presence and to be civil to him. She 
had no ground for complaint, no opportunity for 
rebellion. His visits were not made ostensibly 
on her account, though friends, neighbors, and 
servants knew very well why he came, and had 
settled the whole business in their gossiping little 
coteries. Nor did he take upon himself the a ‘s 
of a lover. He was biding his time, content 10 
rejoice in the daily presence of the woman he 
loved; content to wait till custom should have 
created a tie between them, and till he could 
claim her for his wife by right of much patience 
and fidelity. He had an idea that no woman, 
pure and true as he believed this woman to be, 
could shut her heart against an honest man’s 
love, if he were only patient and faithful, single- 
minded and unselfish, in his wooing. 

George Fairfax kept his word. From the 
hour of that Ltter parting he made no sign of 
his existence. to Clarissa Lovel. The Arm- 
strongs were still in Germany when December 
came, and people who had any claim upon Lady 
Laura’s hospitality lamented loudly that there 
were to be no gayeties at the Castle this year. It 
was the second Christmas th: t the family had 
been absent. Mr. Fairfax was with them at 
Baden most likely, Clarissa thought; and she 
tried to hope that it was so. 

Christmas came, and Miss Lovel had to assist 
at Miss Granger’s triumphs. That young lady 
was in full force at this time of year, dealing 
out blankets of the shaggiest and most uncom- 
promising textures—such coverings as might 
have suited the requirements of a sturdy High- 
lander or a stalwart bush-ranger sleeping in the 
open air, but seemed scarcely the pleasantest 
gifts for poor, feeble old women or asthmatic old 
men—and tickets representative of small dona- 
tions in kind, such as a quart of split pease or 
a packet of prepared groats, with here and there 
the relief of a couple of ounces of tea. Against 
plums and currants and candied peel Miss Gran- 
ger set her face, as verging on frivolity. The 
poor, who are always given to extravagance, 
would be sure to buy these for themselves: wit- 
ness the mountain of currants embellished with 
little barrows of citron and orange-peel, and the 
moorland of plums adorned with arabesques of 
Jamaica ginger in the little holly-hung chandler’s 
shop at Arden. Split pease and groats were 
real benefits, which would last when the indi- 
gestible delights of plum-pudding were over. 
Happily for the model villagers, Mr. Granger 
ordered a bullock and half a dozen tons of coals 
to be distributed among them, in a large, liberal 
way that was peculiar to him, without consulting 
his daughter as to the propriety of the proceed- 
ing. She was very busy with the beneficent 
work of providing her special protégées with the 
ugliest imaginable winter gowns and frocks. 
Clarissa, who was eager to contribute something 
to this good work, had wounded her fingers des- 
perately in the manufacture of these implacable 
fabrics, which set her teeth on edge every time 
she touched them. Mr. Lovel would not even 
allow them to be in the room where he sat. 

“Tf you must work at those unspeakably odi- 
ous garments, Clarissa,” he said, ‘‘ for pity’s 
sake do it out.of my presence. Great Heavens! 
what cultivator of the Ugly could have invented 
those loathsome olive greens. or that revolting 
mud-color? evidently a study from the Thames 
at low water just above Battersea Bridge. And 
to think that the poor—to whom nature seems to 
have given a copyright in warts and wens and 
boils—should be made still more unattractive by 
such clothing as that! If you are ever rich, 
Clarissa, and take to benevolence, think of your 
landscape before you dress your poor. Give 
your old women and children scarlet cloaks aid 
soft gray woolen petticoats, and gratify your 
men with an orange neckerchief now and then, 
to make a patch of color against your russet 
winter background.” 

There were dinner-parties at Arden Court that 
winter, to which Mr. Lovel consented to take 
his daughter, obnoxious as he had declared all 
such festivities to be to him. He went always 
as a concession to his host's desires, and took 
care to let Daniel Granger know that his going 
was an act of self-sacrifice; but he did go, and 
he gave his daughter a ten-pound note, as a free- 
will offering, for the purchase of a couple of new 
dresses. 

Clarissa wondered not a little at the distinc- 
tion with which her father and herself were treat- 
ed by every one who met them at Mr. Granger’s 
house. She did not know that a good deal of 
this attention was given to the future mistress of 
Arden Court, and that, in the eyes of county 
people and Holborough gentry alike, she stood 
in that position. She did not know that her 
destiny was, a settled business in every one’s 
mind except her own; that her aunt Oliver and 
the rector, quite as much as her father, looked 
upon her marriage with Daniel Granger as inev- 
itable. Mr. Lovel had been careful not to alarm 
his daughter by any hint of his convictions: He 
was very well satisfied with the progress of af- 
fairs. Daniel Granger was too securely caught 
for there to be any room for fear of change on 
his part, and Daniel Granger's mode of carrying 
on the siege seemed to Mr. Lovel an excellent 
one. Whatever Clarissa’s feelings might have 
been in the beginning, she must needs succumb 
before such admirable patience, such almost 
sublime devotion. ; 

Christmas passed, and the new year and all 
festivities belonging to the season, and a dreary 
stretch of winter remained, bleak and ungenial, 





enlivened only by Christmas bills, the chill pre- 
lude of another year of struggle. Toward the 
end of January Marmaduke Lovel’s health 
broke down all of a sudden. He was really ill, 
and very fretful in his illness, Those creditors 
of his became desperately pressing in their de- 
mands ; almost every morning’s post brought 
him a lawyer’s letter ; and, however prostrate he 
might feel, he was obliged to sit up for an hour 
or so in the day, resting his feverish head 1 on 
his hand, while he wrote diplomatic letters ‘or 
the temporary pacification of impatient attorneys. 

Poor Clarissa had a hard time ef it in these 
days. Her father was a difficult patient, and 
that ever-present terror of insolvency, and all 
the pains and perils attendant thereupon, tor- 
mented her by day and kept her awake at night. 
Every ring at the cottage gate set her heart beat- 
ing, and conjured up the vision of some brutal 
sheriff's officer, such as she had read of in mod- 
em romance. She nursed her father with ex- 
treme tenderness. He was not confined to his 
room for any length of time, but was weak and 
ill throughout the bleak wintry months, with a 
racking cough and a touch of low fever, lying 
prostrate for the greater part of the day on a 
sofa by the fire, and only brightening a little in 
the evening when Mr. Granger paid his accus- 
tomed visit. Clarissa tended him all through 
these melancholy days, when the rain beat 
against the windows, and the dull gray sky 
looked as if it would never more be illuminated 
by a gleam of sunshine—tended him with su- 
preme patience, and made heroic efforts to cheer 
and sustain his spirits, though her own heart 
was very heavy. And so it came to pass that 
in these most trying days Daniel Granger re- 
peated the avoewal of his love, not urging his 
suit with any hazardous impatience, but offering 
to wait as long as Clarissa pleased for his sen- 
tence. _And then, in the midst of the girl’s dis- 
tress at the renewal of this embarrassing declara- 
tion, her father spoke to her, and told her plainly 
that she was in all honor bound to become Mr. 
Granger’s wife. She had suffered him to devote 
himself to her with a devotion rare in a man of 
his age and character. She had allowed the 
outer world to take the business for granted. It 
would be a cruel wrong done to this man if she 
were todraw back now and leave him in the lurch, 

** Draw back, papa!” she cried, with unmiti- 
gated surprise and alarm; ‘‘ but what have I 
ever done to give you or Mr. Granger or any 
one else the slightest justification for supposing 
I ever thought of him except as the most com- 
monplace acquaintance ?” 

‘*That pretense of unconsciousness is the 
merest affectation, Clarissa. You must have 
known why Mr. Granger came here.” 

**T thought he came to see you, papa, just 
like any other acquaintance.” 

** Nonsense child; one man does not dance 
attendance upon another like that—crying off 
from important dinner-parties in order to drink 
tea with his neighbor, and that kind of thing. 
The case has been clear enough from the begin- 
ning, and you must have known how it was— 
especially as Granger made some declaration to 
you the first time you went to the Court. He 
told me what he had done in a most honorable 
manner. It is preposterous to pretend, after 
that, you could mistake his intentions. I have 
never worried you about the business; it seem- 
ed to me wisest and best to let matters take 
their natural course, and I am the last of men 
to play the domestic tyrant in order to force a 
rich husband upon my daughter; but I never for 
a moment doubted that you understood Mr. 
Granger’s feelings, and were prepared to reward 
his patience.” 

**Tt can never be, papa,” Clarissa said, de- 
cisively ; ‘‘ I would not commit such a sin as to 
marry a man I could not love. I am grateful 
to Mr. Granger, of course, and very sorry that 
he should think so much more of me than I de- 
serve, but—” 

‘* For God's sake don’t preach,” cried her fa- 
ther, fretfully. ‘‘You won't have him; that’s 
enough. The only road there was to extrication 
from my difficulties is shut up. The sheriff's 
otticers can come to-morrow. I'll write no more 
humbugging letters to those attorneys, trying to 
stave off the crisis. The sooner the crash comes 
the better; I can drag out the rest of my exist- 
ence somehow in Bruges or Louvain. It is only 
a question of a year or two, I dare say.” 

The dreary sigh with which Mr. Lovel con- 
cluded this speech went to Clarissa’s heart. It 
can scarcely be said that she loved him very 
dearly, but she pitied him very much. To his 
mind, no doubt, it seemed a hard thing that she 
should set her face against a change of fortune 
that would have insured ease and comfort for his 
declining years. She knew him weighed down 
by embarrassments which were very real—which 
had been known to her before Daniel Granger's 
appearance as a wooer. There was no pretense 
about the ruin that menaced them; and it was 
not strange that her father, who had been loath 
to move beyond the very outskirts of his lost 
domain, should shrink with a shuddering dread 
from exile in a dismal Belgian town. 

After that one bitter speech and that one 
dreary sigh Mr. Lovel made no overt attempt 
to influence his daughter's decision. He had a 
more scientific style of game to play, and he 
knew how to play it. Peevish remonstrances® 
might have availed nothing; threats or angry 
speeches might have only provoked a spirit of 
defiance. Mr. Lovel neither complained nor 
threatened; he simply collapsed. An air of set- 
tled misery fell upon him; an utter hopeless- 
ness, that was almost resignation, took posses- 
sion of him. ‘There was an unwonted gentle- 
ness in his manner to his daughter; he endured 
the miseries of weakness and prostration with 
unaccustomed patience ; meekness pervaded all 
his words and actions, but it was the meekness 
of despair. And so—and so—this was how the 
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Thi LOVELS OF ARDEN.— 


fumiliar domestic drama came to be acted once 
more—the old, old story to be repeated. It was 
Robin Gray over again. If the cow was not 
stolen, the sheriff's officers were at the door, and, 
for lack of a broken arm, Marmaduke Lovel did 
not want piteous silent arguments. He was 
weak and ill and despairing, and, where threats 
or jesuitical pleadings would have availed little, 
his silence did much; until at last, after several 
long, weary weeks of indecision, during which 
Mr. Granger had come and gone every evening 
without making any allusion to his suit, there 
came one night when Clarissa fell on her knees 
by her father’s sofa and told him that she could 
not endure the sight of his misery any longer, 
and that she was willing to be Daniel Granger’s 
wife. Marmaduke Lovel put his feeble arms 
round his daughter’s neek, and kissed her as he 
had never kissed her before; and then burst 
into tears, with his face hidden upon her 
shoulder. 

“* It was time, Clarissa,” he said at last. ‘‘I 
could not have kept the brokers out another 
week. Granger has been offering to lend me 
money ever since he began to suspect my embar- 
rassments, but I could not put myself under an 
obligation to him while I was uncertain of your 
intentions: it will be easy to accept his help 
now; and he has made most liberal proposals 
with regard to your marriage-settlements. Bear 
witness, Clary, that I never mentioned that till 
now. | have urged no sordid consideration upon 
you to bring about this match; although, God 
knows, it is the thing I desire most in this 
world,” 

‘No, no, papa, I know that,” sobbed Claris- 
sa, And then the image of George Fairfax rose 
before her, and the memory of those bitter words, 
‘* It means Arden Court.” 

What would he think of her when he should 
come to héar that she was to be Daniel Granger's 
wife? It would seem a full confirmation of his 
basest suspicions. He would never know of her 
unavailing struggles to escape this doom—never 
guess her motives for making this sacrifice. He 
would think of her, in all the days to come, only 
as a woman who sold herself for the sake of a 
goodly heritage. 





PHBE CARY. 


T seems but as yesterday when. we laid Alice 
Cary down under the snow in Greenwood, and 
made loving record of her worthy graces in the 
Bazar. Now Phebe has gone! ‘‘ They were 
lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided.” On Sunday, the 
12th of February last, Alice Cary died; on 
Monday, the 31st of July, Phoebe died. Scarce- 
ly one-half of one of our little earthly years kept 
the sisters apart. ‘They have been so much to- 
gether in domestic, social, and literary compan- 
ionship that hardly ever is one mentioned with- 
out recalling the other, There never was, prob- 
ably, any thing so much like a spiritual Siamese 
twinship between sisters as that which existed 
between these two, and we can scarcely write of 
them apart. 

Phoebe was born on her father’s farm, eight 
miles from Cincinnati, in 1825, being five years 
younger than Alice. Here they spent their 
early years, and here, about the same time, they 
began writing for the press. 

Pheebe's articles in the National Era, pub- 
lished at Washington, first attracted attention to 
her. For several years the sisters contented 
themselves with their contributions to period- 
icals, Phebe writing much less than Alice. 
Their first venture in a volume is entitled 
‘* Poems by Alice and Phoebe Cary,” which was 
published in 1850 at Philadelphia; but more 
than two-thirds of the poems were written by 
the elder sister, 
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“PERHAPS WE MAY MEET AGAIN 


In 1854 appeared, from the press of Messrs. 

Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, avolume of Pheebe’s, 

entitled ‘‘ Poems and Parodies.” Parodies are 

not generally entitled to.a very honorable place 

in literature, and in later years Phebe set little 

value on that part of this volume ; but they show 

the vein of fun and humor that ran through her 
thoughts, and gave such a delightful vivacity to 

her conversation. 

In 1868 Messrs. Hurd & Houghton published 

her latest volume, called ‘* Poems of Faith, Hope, 

and Love.” ‘This is altogether the most credit- 

able of her productions. It contains the ripest 

fruits of her genius. She was collecting much 

that she has written since with a view to their 
publication in a volume, but the work was not 
completed when she was called away. . 

It ought to be mentioned that in the preface 
to the “‘ Hymns for all Christians” (published 
also by Hurd & Houghton) Rev. Dr. Deems ac- 
knowledges the great help he had received from 
her in the compilation. 

She wrote almost nothing in prose. So little 
was she accustomed to that species of composi- 
tion that when called upon to prepare a sketch 
of her departed sister for the Ladies’ Repository 
she said that she felt throughout the whole 
work a great difficulty, not only from the deli- 
cacy of the task, but also from her sense of awk- 
wardness in attempting to write any thing in 
prose. And yet that last product of her pen 
shows her tact and talent in a remarkable de- 
gree, and has been greatly admired. 

Pheebe had a good, clear, sound understand- 
ing, and was as little touched with maudlin sen- 
timent as any woman we ever saw. She was 
plain in her tastes, and had always cultivated 
economical habits. She was free from atfecta- 
tions, her greatest embarrassment arising from 
her being known as a poet when she had no de- 
sire to be conspicuous. She was decidedly wom- 
anly in all things, and had a great dislike for 
any thing that seemed unwomanly in any of her 
sex, and felt that those whose work called them 
t.. be named by the public more frequently than 
their sisters should draw the veil of modesty 
more closely about them. 

She was decided in many of her religious opin- 
ions, but liberal toward those with whom she 
could not agree. Her church-membership had 
been in Dr. Cheever’s (Congregational) church, 
but the last years of her life she has communed 
with the ‘‘Church of the Strangers,” of which 
however, she never became a member, although) 
in warm personal friendship with its pastor, Dr. 
Deems. She valued Christian character more 
than church-membership, and was as much at 
home with her friend the poet Whittier in the 
simple Quaker meeting-house as in churches 
whose ritual was elaborate. Many of her poems 
are deeply religious. One will probably be cher- 
ished as long as Christian sentiment shall be 
preserved in song. «Several versions of it have 
appeared. We give that which she desired to 
be considered her last revision and authorized 
version. 

One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er: 

I'm nearer my home to-day 
Than I ever have been before ; 

Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be; 


_ Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer: the crystal sea ; 


Nearer the bound of life, 
Where we lay our burdens down; 
Nearer leaving the cross, P. 
Nearér gaining the crown. 


But the waves of that silent sea 
Roll dark before my sight, 

That brightly, the other side, 
Break on a shore of light. 
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Father, perfect my trust, 
Let my spirit feel in death 
That her feet are firmly set 
On the Rock of a living faith! 

She told the writer that this hymn was com- 
posed one Sunday morning in 1852 after coming 
from church, and feeling depressed and lonely. 
In another part of this number will be found 
what we consider a very fine poem, the latest 
production of hers sent to the Bazar, one of her 
very latest writings, and hitherto unpublished. 
It is the song of the dying swan, tender and 
sweet and beautiful. 

We have said that the sisters were almost one. 
And yet in temperament and genius, as in per- 
son, they were greatly unlike. ‘They were such 
independent characters that neither was imitator 
of the other. 
No one can read Pheebe’s poems without being 
struck with the strong good sense of them, with 
their bright and cheery temper. and with their 
entire hopefulness. And yet there is through 
them a passionate yearning for love. They are 
a real woman’s poems. In them there is a res- 
ignation to the Divine allotments, whatever they 
may be. Sometimes there is a gleam of dramat- 
ic power, as in the poem entitled ‘‘ Dead Love.” 


lieve, was ‘‘A Woman’s Conclusions,” in which 
is this stanza, following a picture of what her 
life might have been in wedded love, with chil-’ 
dren about her: 
Yea! I said, if a miracle such as this 

Could be wrought for me, at my bidding, still 
I would choose to have my part as it is, 

And let my future come as it will. 
And this is the concluding stanza of the poem: 
So let my past stand just as it stands, 

And let me now, as I may, grow old; 
I am what I am, and my life for me 

Is the best—or it had not been, I hold. 
In conversation her quickness at repartee and 
her unstinging but brilliant wit made her very 
charming. Sometimes it would be a succession 
of intellectual pyrotechnics for half an hour at a 
time. She had not large reverence; she quick- 
ly detected shams; she had a sharp sense of the 
ludicrous. This combination of qualities some- 
times made her seem, to those who did not know 
her well, as wanting in the religious element; but 
her intimate friends knew how full she was of 
that love for God and that love for one’s neigh- 
bors which make the groundwork of a real re- 
ligious character. ‘The Lord’s Supper was to her 
the service which most touched and melted her. 
It so represented God's love for man and man’s 
love for God that its celebration. seemed always 
to her the tenderest reunion of earth and heaven. 
But there was no cant in her talk, and no sanc- 
timony in her life. 

She was the incarnation of health. We never 
saw another person who seemed to enjoy so much 
physical comfort. She scarcely knew what aches 
and pains and ailments were until her last sick- 
ness. Through all her sister Alice’s trying ill- 
ness Phoebe watched and waited and worked 
most courageously. And when the departure of 
Alice came she bore it with the most surprising 
cheerfulness, put on no mourning, opened the 
house, sunned the rooms, and lay down to sleep, 
as for weeks she had slept, in the room adjoin- 
ing that where Alice had fought her last bat- 
tle. And then, as soon as she could, she rose 
and girded herself for work, among other things 
beginning to prepare a new edition of all her 
sister’s writings. But she changed rapidly. She 


heart; she sank down. The bow had been too 
tensely strained. She had never known sickness. 
What to most people would have been a contine- 
ment of a few weeks closed her career. She did 
not understand it. It was an incomprehensible 
thing toher. Sickness to her was death. When 
her pastor one day tried to rally her, laying out 
a plan for a country trip, and then a series of 
works to be undertaken, she said, most mourn- 
fully, ‘‘ My dear friend, my work is done.” 

It was true. She went to Newport, being lit- 
erally carried there. Few of her friends knew 
that she was gone. ‘There, separated from the 
world, in great loneliness, this genial, lovely, 
wholesome soul went up to take her place in 
‘*the Father’s house, where the many mansions 
be.” 

The departure of these sisters is a loss to 
American literature. . The world of readers will 
miss them. But they were more than writers ; 
they were lovable women, and many will miss 
their strains of musical thought ; but some much 
more will miss their sweet companionship. But 





Her favorite among her own productions, we be- 


they have passed from Dreams to Realities. 
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Oh, if my mortal feet 
Have almost gained the brink, 
If it be I am nearer home 





Even to-day than I think— 
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grew gray in a few weeks; she seemed to lose © 
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Trimmings for Petticoats, Dresses, etc., 
Figs. 1-7. 

TueEsx trimmings are chiefly designed for white petti- 
coats; they may, however, be used also for Swiss mus- 
lin, cambric, or nansook dresses. The trimming may, 
of course, be made of any width desired. 

Fig. 1.—For this trimming cut the requisite number 
of pieces of muslin each eleven inches and a quarter 
long and three inches and three-quarters wide. Round 
off the under side of these pieces as shown by the illus- 
tration, hem them narrow ; arrange the top in box-pleats, 
and sew them on the petticoat in such a manner that 
the pleated pieces overlap each other, as shown by the 
illustration. Now cut a straight piece of double muslin 
an inch and a quarter wide, and between this piece sew 
a box-pleated ruffle an inch and a quarter wide. Stitch 
the strip thus arranged on the petticoat at the upper and 
under edge, so that the under side of the strip covers the 
seam made by sewing on the pleated pieces, and the 
box-pleated ruffles remain free at the top. 

Fig. 2.—For this trimming take a strip of cambric 
five inches and a quarter wide, cut the under side in 
scallops three inches and three-quarters wide and an inch 
and a quarter deep, and sew gathered white lace three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and lace insertion of the same 
width, on the cambric strip as shown by the illustration ; 
the seam made by sewing on the latter is covered by bias 
strips of linen a quarter of an inch wide, which are set 
on with two rows of back stitching. At the upper side of the 
trimming strip insertion is also fastened on the foundation by 
means of strips of linen. The upper of these two bias strips serves 
at the same time to fasten the trimming on the petticoat. Now 
sew embroidery figures, that have been cut out of the foundation 
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Fig. 4.—Triuminc ror Petticoats, Dresses, ETC. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Fig. 46. 





Fig. 6.—Trmumine For Petticoats, DRrEssEs, ETC. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 48. 


TRIMMINGS FOR 








2.—TRIMMING FOR Petticoats, DRESSES, ETC. 


Fig. 3.—Tromuing ror Petticoats, Dressers, ETC. 


on which they are worked, on the trimming strip as shown by 
the illustration, and cut away the material under the insertion. 
Instead of working the trimming on a separate strip, it may also 
be worked on the bottom of the petticoat. 

Fig. 3.—For this trimming a strip of cambric five inches 
and a quarter wide 
is required. Cut 
the under side of 
this strip in scal- 
lops five inches and 
three quarters wide 
and two inches and 
a half deep. Seta 
side - pleated cam- 
bric flounce four 
inches wide along 
each scallop ; these 
flounces must over- 
lap each other in 
the hollow between 
every two scallops. 
Sew a cambric ruf- 
fle three - quarters 
of an inck. wide, 
edged with lace, 
and two rows of in- 
sertion of the same 
width above the 
flounce, as shown 
by the illustration. 
‘The seams made by 
sewing on the ruf- 
fle and the rows of 
insertion are cov- 
ered by bias strips 
of linen a quarter of 
aninch wide. Sep- 
arate application 





figures in white embroidery complete the trimming. At 
the upper side of the trimming strip a row of insertion 
is stitched on the cambric by means of narrow bias strips 
of linen. The upper of these two bias strips serves at 
the same time to fasten the trimming strip on the petti- 
coat. Cut away the material underneath the rows of 
insertion, and fasten the edges carefully. 

Fig. 4.—For this trimming cut a strip of the requisite 
length from Fig. 46, Supplement, trim the upper and 
under edge with a ruffle bordered with lace, and arrange 
the strip in pleats, bringing X on @. On the middle 
of each point thus formed set a bias strip of linen four 
inches and a half long, pointed at one end and bordered 
all around with a ruffle edged with lace, as shown by 
the illustration. Stitch.a bias strip of linen on the trim- 
ming strip in points, as shown by the illustration and 
indicated on the pattern. 

Fig. 5.—For this trimming first set a side-pleated 
cambric ruffle, six inches wide, on the petticoat, then 
cut a cambric strip of the requisite length from Fig. 47, 
Supplement, trim the under edge with lace three-quar- 
ters of an inch wide, lace insertion of the same width, 
and bias strips of linen half an inch wide. ‘Trim the 
upper edge of the strip with lace, gather it along the 
straight line indicated from each > to : to a,width of 
an inch and a quarter, and cover each gathering thread 
with a bias strip of linen half an inch wide, which is 
pointed at both ends. In sewing on these bias strips, 
fasten the trimming strip on the side-pleated ruffle in 

such a manner that the ends of the points come on the under 
edge of the ruffle; the trimming must also be sewed on between 
the pleated parts by means of a bias strip. 

Fig. 6.—This trimming is made of cambric,; furnished with 
lace an inch wide, bias strips and medallions of piqué, and nar- 


Fig. 5.—Trimminc For Petticoats, DRESSES, ETC. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 47. 


Fig. 7.—TRimminG For Petticoats, DREssEs, ETC. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 49. 


PETTICOATS, DRESSES, ETC., FIGS. 1-7. 
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row bias strips of linen. The medallions are or- 
naimented in white embroidery as shown by the 
illustration, To make the trimming first fur- 
nish the petticoat with a side-pleated cambric 
ruffle four inches and a half wide. ‘Then cut a 
strip of cambric of the requisite length from Fig. 
48, Supplement, trim the under edge with lace, 
and cover the seam made by doing this with a 
bias strip of linen a quarter of an inch wide. 
Now set a medallion on each point, surround it 
with lace, fasten it also by means of a bias strip 
of linen, and pleat the trimming strip, bringing 
xX on @. Sew the trimming strip thus com- 
pleted on the petticoat as shown by the illustra- 
tion, so that the ends of the points of the strip 
reach to the bottom of the side-pleated ruffle. 
The seam made by sewing on the trimming strip 
is covered by a bias strip of piqué an inch and 
three-quarters wide; on both sides of the latter 
stitch a bias strip of linen a quarter of an inch 
wide. ' 

Fig. 7.—For this trimming cut a strip of cam- 
bric of the requisite length from Fig. 49, Sup- 
plement, trim the under side with insertion and 
lace, and arrange the top in pleats, bringing x 
on @. Sew on this bias strips of linen three 
inches and three-quarters long and half an inch 
wide, which are pointed at one end, and edged 
with a gathered cambric ruffle an inch wide. 
Each point of the trimming strip is edged with 
a cambric ruffle two inches and a half wide, 
which is sloped toward the sides, and border- 
ed with lace at the upper side. The seam 
made by setting on these ruffles is covered by a 
bias strip of piqué an inch and three-quarters 
wide, which is arranged in points, and ornament- 
ed with white soutache as shown by the illustra- 
tion. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lavgra.—For riding habits read Bazar No. 31, Vol. 
IV. Acloth or water-proof traveling dress and a black 
silk suit are the most useful dresses you can have on 
your tour through Europe. 

Maziz.—Read reply above to “Laura.” Make the 
skirt of your white muslin bridal dress two yards 
long behind. Have an over-skirt and low or square- 
necked basque, and trim with Valenciennes or du- 
chesse lace, insertion, and appliqué embroidery. If this 
is too expensive, use gathered or pleated flounces of 
the muslin gdged with very narrow Valenciennes. The 
groom wears a full dress black suit. Short veils are 
not often worn by bride-maids. 

8.—Read Riding Habits in Bazar No. 31, Vol. IV. 
They are not double-breasted at present. 

Nerriz W.—For fifty cents you can buy a pinking- 
iron, or wedge, of any design you wish, either scallops 
or points. The block upon which the goods rests and 
the maul can be found at home. We can furnish you 
a Bazar containing patterns of an infant’s wardrobe. 
Price ten cents. 

Der ta.—It requires very little ingenuity to make the 
Worth basque high in the neck. We have given illus- 
trations and patterns of chemisettes. We have no pat- 
terne of plain waist dresses other than those adver- 
tised. Bazar No, 86, Vol. IL, will teach you all about 
plain waists, the manner of cutting, making, etc. Mus- 
lin under-sleeves are coat-shaped, with a broad pleated 
frill falling over the hand. 

Lvoi.z.—The Worth basque dress is one of the pret- 
tiest designs for a Swiss suit. One broad flounce or 
from three to five narrow ruffles trim the lower skirt. 
You can wear a white under-waist beneath Swiss mus- 
lin, or, if you choose, a waist to match the silk under- 
skirt. Wear a belt to match the colored skirt. Both 
pleated and gathered Swiss ruffles are used. Black 
lace is only used on white tarlatan or organdy for 
evening dress, and is not very appropriate for a day 
suit. Make a box-pleated blouse, or else a basque of 
Swiss muslin. The sleeves are plain to the elbow; 
thence open and ruffled. 

A Wiwow.—Do not dress your baby of twenty months 
in mourning for its father. Let it wear white alto- 
gether, with, if you insist upon it, black eashes and 
ribbons. Widows’ veils are a yard end a half long, 
with a quarter of a yard of this length turned up for a 
hem. 

“*Marwen Aunt.”—A reply to your ‘etter has been 
crowded out until we fear it is too late to benefit you; 
but we have given many details cf dress-making from 
week to week in our ‘‘ New York Fashions” that have 
probably been useful to you. Your sample is appro- 
priate for a church suit for a lady of forty-five. Make 
with basque and upper skirt or a polonaise. Line the 
lower skirt if you choose, but not the upper one. The 
best trimming is black velvet ribbon an inch and a half 
wide, and black fringe on basque and upper skirt; a 
wide flounce headed by velvet on the lower skirt. The 
Bazar uses its best endeavor to simplify costumes, to 
give “minute instructions,” and to assist those who 
dress plainly and inexpensively to dress tastefully also. 
Much, however, is necessarily left to individual taste 
and the ingenuity of our readers. 

H. M.—The samples of lace are both imitations. 
The white lace might be used under black lace on a 
black silk polonaise, or beneath grenadine or tulle ruf- 
fies on a black grenadine dress.—As an essentially 
American present to an English bride, you might send 
one of Rogers's statuettes, or an American chromo, or 
a handsomely bound volume by an American author. 

W. W. F.—Gentlemen in mourning wear suits of 
lustreless diagonal cloth, and of black Cheviot in which 
alittle white appears. Black neck-tie and black cassi- 
mere hat with elastic cloth band. 

Jenniz.—Line the waist and sleeves of your buff 
pongee polonaise with white muslin. Trim with black 
velvet bands and bows. 

Lanoy E.—Get a black silk suit—one of gray cash- 
mere and silk together—and a black cashmere polo- 
naise, for your outfit in September. Do not get many 
dresses, a8 the season is an intermediate one, when 
Atyles are not settled. Brown will continue to be a 
leading color during the winter, and the pale-tinted 
pearl, pink, and blue silks will remain in vogue for 
evening dresses. Both bonnets and hats will be worn, 
but more bonnets than are seen in the summer. 

A Sussoriser.—Ladies wear their chatelaine pins 
at the throat or on the bosom, and their watches in the 
dress belt, or in a pocket made low down in the dart 
seam of basques. 

MILLIcENT.—Steep one ounce of walnut bark in 
twice as much water as will cover it, and sef the color 
with alum—a lump as large as the end of the little fin- 
ger. Add half the quantity of spirits of wine if you 
want a stimulating wash for the hair. The bark is 
sold by druggista. 


Uety Gret, Poxy Woons.—A pale blue eye with a 
long white eyelash may be improved by taking plenty 
of ise and it t, which make the eye brill- 
jant and deep in color. The lashes may be touched 
with a hair-pencil dipped in strong walnut juice, which 
is as harmless as any coloring. White hair and lashes 
show deficiency of iron in the system. Eat beefsteaks 
and drink Burgundy, or any generous native wine, 
and dance a great deal. Wear a linen girdle to support 
the frame if exercise tires you. Clear blue ribbons of 
a medium tint always lend a pleasing reflection to the 
eyes, and you will do well to wear them in your hair 
and at your throat. Orange, with a great deal of white 
tulle or muslin, also seems to render the tints of your 
style more decided by suggesting the violet tinge. 








Beware of counterfeits in purchasing Hall’s 
Vegetable vicilian Hair Renewer. The genuine 
has a private revenue stamp, three inches long, 
with a likeness of Dr. Hall upon it, over the cork. 
—[Com.] 





AyYeEr’s CHERRY PEcTORAL—the world’s great 
remedy for Colds, Coughs, and Consumption,— 
4 [Com] 











Rosz Coty, Hay Fever, are conquered by Whit- 
comb’s Asthma Remedy.—[{Com.] 











Corpyine Wurrt.—By the means of the uewly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting Sewogine of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISHMENTS. 





OR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 

and Tan, use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Druggists every 
where. Depot, 49 Bond St., New York. 





Latest Novelty,orladies” Toilette 
F d : ao 


J. Marie Facitia, 
VIEN Ne C..UCNE, PARIS 


Handkerchief 
Extracts. 


PUT UP IN NEW STYLE WICKER BOTTLES. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS: 


VE Al 
INGHAM UNIVERSITY, 
LE ROY, GENESEE CO., N. Y. 

The oldest and most successful incorporated Female 
College in the State. Fall Term commences Sept. 14. 

Pupils graduate from the Schools of Art and Music, 
as well as from the Collegiate Department. 

The best talent employed in every department of in- 
struction. 

Location decidedly healthful and easy of access. 

Terms moderate. Apply for Circulars to 

Mrs. E. E. INGHAM STAUNTON. 











Coreg 4 Tg 
Zo 








tleman. Sold by Druggiste 
and Dealers in PERFUMERY, 


WATCHES THAT ARE WATCHES. 


We shall be pleased to send our DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST of Genuine WALTHAM WATCHES, 
together with our illustrated pamphlet entitled a His- 
tory of Watch-making, to alk who send us their ad- 
dress. No matter how remote you are from New 
York, we can sell you a watch at the same price as if 
you were here. When you write, mention that you 
saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 
865 Broadway, New York. 














BLEES 

NOISELESS, 
LOCK-STITCH 

SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
. strength and beauty o 
SNS stitch, durability of con- 
Nc struction, and rapidity 
iN ofmotion. Call and ex- 
SSjamine. Send for circu- 
ar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


+ BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
a 623 Broadway, N.Y. 











$10 from 50 cts. 


12 ——_ sent (postage free) for Fifty Cents that 
retail readily for Ten Dollars. 


R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Sqnare, N. Y. 


\ ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail dealers in 
cV) vAR Y of FURNITURE 
for City and Country Residences, 
Nos. 75 and 77 Spring Street, 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 


H. HENDERSON’?S 


FAMILY LIQUOR CASES. 
Each Case containing One Bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed Pure and of the very Best Quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-Office order. 
H. HENDERSON, 15 Broad St., New York. 

















$290 For first-class Pianos—Sent on trial—No Ag’ts. 
’ Address U. 8S. PIANO CO., 645 B’dway, N. Y. 








RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY, 
PARIS, LONDON, BRUSSELS, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





For 5 rinkling Perfumes on the hand- 
rob , in apartm 


ke ents, sick-rooms, 
&e.. 

Special Representatives for the 
United States, 


EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 


STRASBURGER & PFEIFFER, 


(Successors to Strasburger, Fritz, & Pfeiffer), 
Iuporters or GERMAN, FRENCH, ann ENGLISH 


TOYS, 
China & Fancy Goods, 


BOHEMIAN GLASS and LAVA WARES, 
MUSIC BOXES, ACCORDEONS, HARMONICAS, 
CONCERTINAS, &c., &c., 


394 Broadway, near Canal 8t., N.Y. 


Parlor Ornaments, latest novelties in Toys, Fancy 
and Ornamental Goods constantly arriving to supply 
the general demand. 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE. 


The special attention of ladies is called to the ad- 
vantages of ANTIOCH COLLEGE for all who wish to 
pursue any study thoroughly. From the elementary 
studies up to those of the full College Course, ladies 
may choose those which they wish to pursue, and fol- 








low them under the care of the best teachers. Gentle- | 


men and es are united in the Faculty, and gentle- 
men and ladies recite together. dies who take the 
full course receive a full College While the 
advantages for instruction are of the best, the annual 
expenses of a pupil at Antioch, for every thing neces- 
aay are hardly two hundred dollars a year. 
he next term September 13. Address, for 
farther information, 
Rev. GEO. W. eee PD, President, 
ellow Springs, Ohio, 
Or either of the following gentlemen, a Committee of 
the Trustees: Rev. Henry W. Bettows, D.D., New 
York; Rev. E. E. Hare, Boston; Arremas Cartrr, 
Esq., Rev. R. Larrp Coiiter, Chicago; Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, Cincinnati; Rev. J. H. Heywoon, Louisville. 
Antioou CoLieGe, Yellow Springs, 
Greene Co., Ohio. 


AMERICAN 





GUIDE TO EUROPE. 





Harper’s Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
and the East: being a Guide through Great 
Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. -By W. PemBroxe 
Fetrrivce. With numerous Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, ‘Tucks, $5 00. 





This new, revised, and enlarged edition of Harper's 
Hand-Book contains the following Maps and Plans: 


Railroad Map of Europe, 25 by 22 inches (in cover- 
pocket).—London, 35 by 27 inches (in coyer-pocket). 
—Atlantic Routes.—Ireland.—Lakes of Killarney.— 
Dublin. — Belfast. —Great Britain, North.— Edin- 
burgh.— Glasgow.— Environs of London.—Great 
Britain, South.—The Lake District.—Wales.—Paris. 
—Versailles. — Marseilles. — Nice. — Metz. — Stras- 
bourg.— Antwerp.— Berlin.— Kings Garden, near 
Potsdam.—Hamburg.— Dresden.—Prague.—Vienna. 
— Pesth and Ofen.— Trieste.— Venice.— Verona.— 
Milan.— Bologna.— Turin. — Genoa. — Florence. — 
Plan of the Uffizi Gallery.— Pisa.—Rome.—Roman 
Forum.—Ancient Rome.—Palace of the Vatican.— 
Naples.—Museo Nationale.—Pompeii.—Palermo.— 
Egypt and Northern Nubia.—Cairo.—Thebes.—Pal- 
estine.—Jerusalem.—Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
—Turkey in Asia.—Greece and the Ionian Islands.— 
Switzerland.—Munich.—Augsburg.— Nuremburg.— 
Carlsruhe.—Frankfort.—Cologne.— St. Petersburg. 
—Stockholm.—The Alhambra. 





PostisuEp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Harper & Broturrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, on receipt of $5 00, 
Malame Fo Supporter 












GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get =P clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 


Material. Write for Price-List, to Great WEsT- 
EEN Gun Worgs, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 





ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


sut AND. DRESS DEPARTMENT. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
are offering 
ELEGANT PARIS-MAPE SUITS 
and 
DRESSES, 


Just Received. 
Also, 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
in 


SUITS AND DRESSES 
of 
POPLIN, SERGE, PONGEE, 


and other fabrics for 


EARLY FALL WEAR. 


They also beg to announce another 
CONSIDERABLE REDUCTION 
in 
LINEN AND LINEN SUITS, 


to 


. 


CLOSE OUT SUMMER STOCKS. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH & 10TH ccna 
D exe} & = YS 
WEAS T 


POWDER: 
Is rapidly superseding all other i for producing 
Elegant, Sweet and Wholesome ROLLS, BISCUITS, BREAD, 
Buckwheat ynd other Griddle Cakes. Perfectly Pure and 
Reliable, anc\ always ready for immediate use. The CHEAP- 
EST Baking Powder in the WORLD, and it WILL KEEP ON 
LAND OR SEA, in any climate, for years. Itis well adapted 
to the use of Housekeepers, Miners, Mariners, Emigrants, éc., 
and is in fact, in every respect, the BEST YEAST POWDER 
made ‘‘for the Kitchen, the Camp, the Galley.” 
SOLD BY GROCERS & DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactured by DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
69 NEW STREET, NEW-YORK. 


LIBERAL OFFER.—0n receipt of 50 cts., 
Home Cabinet, a first-class Family Magazine, will 
be sent for one year, and 25 fine “ Bristol Board” Vis- 
iting Cards, with your own name elegantly printed. 
Sample numbers and cards, 5 cents. Address 
W. B. CORNING, Jr., Nyack, N. Y. 























Use none but 
THE BEST 


TRADE MARK. 


SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, recommended by the faculty, received the high- 
est prizes at Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam ; is supplied 
to the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and U.S. 
Governments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


The Subscriber desires to secure the services of a 
very large number of experienced and successful Book 
Canvass2rs, or those who possess the tact and energy 
to become euch, in addition to fhose he has now em- 
ployed, for the sale of the following works by sub- 
scription. cas . 

M‘CLINTOCK & STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, anp’ ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL LITERATURE. The work is to be com- 

leted in about Six Volumes, Royal 8vo, of about 
000 es each, copiously Illustrated. Vols. I., II., 
and iL. comprising the letters A to G, are now 

ready. Price per vol., in Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; 

Half Morocco, $8 00. The remaining volumes are 

now in preparation. 


WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Women, from the Creation to the 
Present Time. Arranged in Four Eras, with Selec 
tions from Female Writers of each Era. By Mrs. S. 
J.Haxe. Illustrated with 230 Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $7 50; Full Turkey 
Morocco, Gilt, $10 00. 


THE LAND AND THE BOOK; or, Biblical Illus- 
trations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and the Scenery of the Holy Land. By W. 
M. Tuonson, D.D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary 
of the A.B.C.F.M. in Syria and Palestine. With two 
elaborate Maps of Palestine, an_accurate Plan of 
Jerusalem, and several hundred Engravings, repre- 
senting the Scenery, Topography, and Productions 
of the Holy Land, and the Costumes, Manners, and 
Habits of the People. In Two elegant Large 12mo 
Volumes, Cloth, $500; Sheep, $6 00; Half Calf, $8 50. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Jesus of Nazareth: his Life 
and Teachings.. Founded on the Four Gos pels, and 
Tilustrated by Reference to the Manners, Customs, 
Religious Beliefs, and Political Institutions of his 
Times. By Lyman Anport. Very beautifully Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; 
Sheep, $400; Half Calf, $5 50. 


Also other works equally desirable. 

The above works are all published by Messrs. Har- 
rer & Broruers, which is a sufficient guarantee to 
the Agent-and the public, or the one who sells and the 
one who purchases, that books of real worth are placed 
in their hands. Liberal commissions are being paid. 
Persons who mean busi are requested to address, 
for full particulars, AVERY BILL, 

; Care of Harrrr & Brotuzrs, New Yorks 
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Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ‘vo Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, TU% NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BELNG PRINTED ON 
FAOH SEPARATE PIECK OF THE PATTERN, So as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 





blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

- Vol. IIT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ae 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................008 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT......... $2 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “a 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ 38 
TRAINED STREET SULT... 6 cccccecece ced. “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT............... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT............. 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “© 48 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

Gee vtiavetadvsccdpeidesentayatiendersecase *@ 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 

BUI. .cccoscesce Biarasissiscdaacevuddereca ” 

Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... ree 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER. ............0006 . 4 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ i 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... ae 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... «1g 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... orn 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT................+. igs 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

Oe oan ne ccc kdarcenasccacccasvcs “Ss 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to Poe 


8 years old) 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
WE GOD noe ciiccschasnensese+ snk: poneecess Mae 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... ‘* 29 
BOY'S BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for Boy from 4to 9 years old) “ 31 
YOUTH’S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 
from 8 to 15 years O1d)....-ccccccegeccccoes - 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
wepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
| sed will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


oP Moulton Rolls, 
on e Most Durable; 
RELIANCE 








Spiral Cogs, 
Easiest Work- 
Bee : : ing; 





Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmest ; 
©) SPIRAL GEAR, 


The Cheapest, 
The Best, 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y.,and PROV., R.I. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MELopgons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MontH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 
. Warranted for five years, 
wand the warranty indem- 
® nified by a capital of half 
a million of dollars. 
BACENTS WANTED 
qin unoceupied territory. 
For particulars address 
va Wilson Sewing Machine Co, 
o Cleveland, 0.; St. Louis, 
_x f_Mo.; Providence, R. I. ; 
= = ‘a, Philadelphia, Pa.; Bos. 
i ton, Mass. ; Pittsburg,Pa. 
Louisville, Ky.; Cincinnati,0.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Chicago, Ili.; Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Toledo,0.; Albany,N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 
mond,Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; New Orleans, La.; 
Galveston & Houston,Téx.; San Francisco, Cal.; or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 













WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 


mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address 


M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA, 
with the Green-Tea Flavor. War- 
ranted to suit all tastes. For sale 
every where. And for sale whole- 
sale only by the Great Atlan= 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., 8 
Church St.,N.Y. P.O. Box 5506. 

Send for Thea-Nectar Circular. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew= 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


$ 10 A DAY, with Stencil Tools. Samples free. 
Address “A. E. GRAHAM, Springfield, Vt. 











er day), to sell 











AVOID THE HOT WORK 


OF PRESERVING. 


Our Jars can be CLOSED MANY TIMES MORE RAPIDLY 
and Opened More Readily than any other. The lids are but one 
piece, and may be used many times, and fit any of our Jars. 


CHEAPER PRICES ARE ADDITIONAL ADVANTAGE, 
TIN TOPS are the MOST RELIA:LE, and, not being in con- 
tact with, they can not injure the frait. 


ASK FOR 


PROTECTOR 
JARS. 


If the nearest storekeeper can not eupply, write for circular 
and prices. We allow LIBERAL DISCOU T to cover expense, 


COHANSEY GLASS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No. 26 8S. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers of Fruit Jars, Window Glass, Bottles, and Vials. 


WHAT IS HEADACHE? 


In nine cases out of ten the source of headache is not in the brain, but in 
the stomach. Indigestion is the most frequent cause. The digestive organs 
being disordered, they derange the action of the liver, the bowels, the kidneys, 
and the nerves; and the whole secretive and excretive machinery being as it 
were thrown out of gear, the brain suffers. Restore the natural tone of the 
stomach and bowels with a few doses of 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


and headache arising from this cause is at once arrested. This delightful prep- 
aration is the best remedy for chronic and periodical headache at present 
known, and absolutely invaluable as a stomachic and gentle cathartic. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ROTECTL 











$2 5 A Montheasily made with Stencil and 
Key-Check Dies. Secure Circular and 
Samples, free. S. M. SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson River Institute, 
at Claverack, N.Y. For both sexes. Term opens 
Sept. 4th. Rev. Atonzo Fiaok, A.M., President. 











HOTTENTOTS SEEN GATHERING BUCHU LEAVES AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE FOR 
H. T. HELMBOLD. 


BUCHU. 


{From Dispensatory of the United States.] 
DIOSMA CRENATA—BUCHU LEAVES. 

Properties.—Their odor is strong, diffusive, and somewhat aromatic; their taste bitterish and analogous 
to mint. 

Meprcas. Prorertizs aNp UsEs.—Buchu leaves are gently stimulant, with a peculiar tendency to the Uri- 
nary Organs. 

"They are given in complaints of the Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of the Bladder, Mor- 
bid Irritation of the Bladder and Urethra, Disease of the Prostate Gland, and Retention or Incontinence of 
Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts concerned in its evacuation. The remedy has also been recommended 
in Dyspepsia, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Affections, and Dropsy. 8 

ELMBOLD’s Extract Brouv is used by persons from the ages of 18 to 25, and from 35 to 55, or in the de- 
cline or change of life; after Confinement or Labor Pains; Bed-Wetting in children. 

In affections peculiar to Females the Extract Buchu is unequaled by any other remedy. oats 

Hetmuown’s Extract Buon has cured every case of Diabetes in which it has been given. Irritation of the 
Neck of the Bladder and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Ulceration of the Kidneys and Bladder, Retention of 
Urine, Diseases of the Prostate Gland, Stone in the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Brick-Dust Deposit, and Mucous 
or Milky Discharges, and for enfeebled and delicate constitutions of both sexes attended with the following 
symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, Loss of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of Breathing, Weak Nerves, 

rembling, Horror of Disease, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vision, Pain in the Back, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 
— Dryness of the Skin, Eruption on the Face, Pallid Countenance, Universal Lassitude of the Muscular 
stem, &c. 

r Hetmnotn’s Exrracr Buonv is Diuretic and Blood-Purifying, and cures all diseases arising from habits of 
dissipation, excesses and imprudences in life, impurities of the Blood, &c., superseding Copaiba in affections 
for which it is used, in connection with HetMuoup’s Rose Wasu. 

Ask for Helmbold’s. Take no other. 

Describe symptoms in all communications. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 


The Great Blood Purifier and Beautifier of the Complexion. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
will radically exterminate from the system Scrofula, Syphilis, Fever Sores, Ulcers, Sore Eyes, Sore Legs, Sore 
Mouth, Sore Head, Bronchitis, Skin Diseases, Salt-Rheum, Cankers, Runnings from the Ear, White Swellings, 
Tumors, Cancerous Affections, Nodes, Rickets, Glandular Swellings, Night Sweats, Rash, Tetter, Humors of 
all kinds, Chronic Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and all diseases that have been established in the system for years. 
BEING PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE ABOVE COMPLAINTS, ITS BLOOD- PURIFYING 
PROPERTIES ARE GREATER THAN ANY OTHER PREPARATION OF SARSAPARILLA. “ ' 
E XIO} 


Y COLOR ‘ORE E PATIEN’ 
STATE OF HEALTH AND PURITY. FOR a grt ie THE re eee nea ALL CHRONIC 


ONLY RELIABLE AND EFFECTUAL KNOWN REMEDY I I A 
INGS OF THE BONES, ULCERATIONS OF THE THROAT AND LEGS, BLOTCHES, PIMPLES ON THE 
FACE, ERYSIPELAS, AND ALL SCALY ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN, AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION. : 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA GRAPE PILLS, 


The most reliable PURGATIVE and CATHARTIC known, superseding Salts, Magnesia, &c., in Sick or Nerv- 
ous Headache, Jaundice, Indigestion, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, General Debil- 


ity, &c. No nausea, no griping pains, but mild, pleasant, and safe in operation. 2 
vithe CATAWBA GRAP PILLS are purely vegetable, being composed of Catawba Grape Juice and Fluid 
Extract Rhubarb. ‘ 


Beware of those cheap patent pills carelessly prepared by inexperienced persons, most of which contain 
either calomel, mercury, or other deleterious drugs. 
HELMBOLD’S GENUINE PREPARATIONS. Established upward of 20 years. Prepared by 


H, iF HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 


594 Broadway, N.Y., and 104 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERY WHERE. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tar- Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ABBOTT’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. The His- 
tory of Frederick the Second, called Frederick the 
Great. By Joun S.C. Asnorr, Author of “The 
History of Napoleon Bonaparte,” “The French 
Revolution,” &c. Elegantly Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. ie (ii. 


AMERICAN GUIDE TO EUROPE. Harper's Hand- 
Book for Travelers in Europe and the East: being 
a Guide through Great Britain and Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Swit2erland, Tyrol, Spain, Russia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. By W. Pemsroxe Fet- 
Rtpe¢r. With numerous Maps and Plans of Cities. 

Tenth Year. Large 12mo, Leather, Tucks, $5 00. 


JEFFERSON’S DOMESTIC LIFE. The Domestic 
Life of Thomas Jefferson: compiled from Famil 
Letters and Reminiscences by his Great-Grand- 
daughter, Saran N. Ranpoiru. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, Illuminated Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


LYELWS STUDENT’S GEOLOGY. The Student’s 
Elements of Geology. By Sir Cuar.es Lyrut, Bart., 
F.R.S., Author of “The Principles of Geology,” 
“The Antiquity of Man,” &c. With more than 600 
Illustrations on Wood. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOW-SHOES. A Journal 
of Siberian Travel and Explorations made in the 
Years 1865-67. By Ricnarn J. Busn, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. Ilustrated. 
Crown Svo, Cloth, $3 00. 





LITTLE SUNSHINE'S HOLIDAY: a Picture from 

wife. A Book for Girls. By the Author of “John 

Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations by Frilich. 
16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Auporr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
B1 50. 


LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacos Anuorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Cuarves Reanvr, 
Author of “Put Yourself in His Place,” “ Griffith 
Gaunt,” ‘‘ Hard Cash,” “ White Lies,” “ Foul Play,” 
&c. With many Original Illustrations. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 30 cents. 





FOR LACK OF GOLD, By Cuarurs Gtsnon, Au- 
thor of ‘Robin Gray.” Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of American 
Life. By Mrs. A.B. Buackwe.t. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. * 

WON— NOT WOOED. By the Author of “Bred in 
the Bone,” “A Beggar on Horseback,” ‘One of 
the Family,” “‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘‘Carlyon’s 
Year,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


HER LORD AND MASTER. By Frorenov Manny- 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trou.ore, Au 
thor of ‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. By Grorer A. Lawrence, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” ‘Sword and Gown,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ie 

A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J. H. Ripvent, Author 
of ‘*Maxwell Drewitt,” “ Race for Wealth,” “* Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Poustisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HER LORD AND MASTER, 
at. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 








By Fiorence Marry- 


VILLETTE. By Cuanrtorte Bronte. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 





te Harerr & Brorurrs will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 





BAZAR. 
Hanrrer’s Maaaztinr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Werkty, One Yeur...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... A400 


Harper's MaGazine, Harrrr’s Werk iy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, to one address, for ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brovurnrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms ror ApVERTISING IN Harper's PERIonIcALs. 
Harper's Maygazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. - 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 


War is a wet day like one 
of the ancient monarche of 
Frante?— Because it is 
rainy (Réné), of course. 

—_——>-—— 


A Paerry Pisce or Worx. 
—A certain party recently, 
not a hundred miles from 


he got home completely 
sewn up ! Me 


os 
A Prickxry Parr—A por- 
cupine and a hedgehog, 
-—»>—_—_ 


“Vat you call dem tings - - 
vit long bills zat fly, and 
¢ a noise b-z-z-z ?” said 
a Frenchman to us yester- 


day. 
ui Woodcock,” we re- 


plied. 

“Eh bien! I kil-lit, zis 
mornin’ before breakfast, 
twenty-five woodcock.” 

“The deuce you did! 
Where did you find them ?” 
Pe In my chambre @ cou- 


“ Twenty-five woodcocks 
in your bed-chamber ? You 
must mean mosquitoes.” 
“Eh bien! zen I kil-lit 
alors twenty-five mosche- 


tos.’ 
_—o 


€ 


a 
CHANGE For A SOVEREIGN 
—A republic. 


_—_—_ OD 
A Brazu Not te Crack. Z g =] 
—A good story is going the ? ee 5 
round of the dipiomatic 
circles to the folicwing ef- 
fect: A gertleman who met 
the Empero: of Brazil in a 
Brompton omnibus asked 
his Majesty what the peo- 
pie uf his country did in 
their leisure momei.ts. The 
emperor (whose pronunciation of the English lan- 
uage is stili defective) immediately replied, ‘ Nut- 
ting!” We will not vouch for tne truth of this story. 
In fact. were not the omnibus thrown in (evidently 
to give a tone of probability to the tale) we should 
scout the whole affair as a base and })deious fabrication. 
———_—_-_-—— 


Ann To ’Liza. “ Well, there, I am surprised at Misthir S 


Why are compositors very furtunate fellows ?—Be- 
cause they can ‘set up” in business withuut a shilling 
of capita, ; : 

Why should Eve have considered Adam a very good 
husband ?—Because nc never spe'.ed her curtains and 
carpets by smoking in the drawing-room, never flirted 
with other women, never askea fur a latch-key, and 
never returned home at i a.m. intoxicated by overin- 
duigence in pickled salmon. 


——a———— 
A REGULAR COUP DE MAIN. 


“T say, what’s the reasor that young coxcomb, Hor- 
ace Mew, every time he talks to a lady seizes her hand 2” 

“Oh, it’s only his familiar way of holding a conver- 
sation {” . 


SLEEPY PROBLEMS FROM THE SOUTH COAST. 


What sort of a person is the “swell of the ocean” 
we have heard so much of? 
Who makes the “ bed of the ocean ?” and, also, who 
lies upon it ? 
Why do sailors weigh the anchor every time they 
leave a port? and do they find it loses or gains ? 
———~.———— 


Even in the matter of dress our doctor's taste is 
thoroughly professional—he prefers a “ mixture.” 


—_—_—_—_ --— 
“Very good, but rather pointed,” as the cod-fish said 
when he swallowed the bait. 


—_———————— 

‘What is your business ?” said the magistrate at a 
police court the other morning to a prisoner. 

“I’m an observationist, your worship.” 

“An observationist! What is that?” 

‘One who looks around in the daytime to see what 
he can steal at night, if it plerses your worship.” 

It did not please his worship, and so he sent the ob- 
servationist to the Penitentiary for sixty days. 
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THE TYRANNY OF MASTERS. 


mith ’avin’ Seven Men ’ere at work, and not one Good‘lookin’ un among ’em. 
ashamed of ’isself.” 


DOMESTIC PATENTS. 


-- 





A REFRIGERATOR. RIGHT FOR SALE. 
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AN ACUTE OBSERVER. | 
Para (dog.). ** There, Mabel, Papa can’t carry you another flight—his Head is splitting !” 


Mapsev. “ Why, so it is, Papa. I see the crack.” 


what I said to you Yesterday, I didn’t think to fin 
Garvener. ‘‘ You can’t shay—hic—I wash Drunk 


> 
The day to pick 

wife is Choose-day. Wed. 

dens-day is the day to be 

married on, of course, 


———_————_ 

vuERY.—Do racing men 
ever kee oe accounts 
at their bankers’ 


The kai i ind 

e kangaroo is indeed 

acuriousbeast. Heisgen- 

erally most wide-awake 

when he’s leaping. 
—__>___ 


Proverstau.—Cleanliness 
is next to segues and 
it is soap that is next to 
charity. 


—_—_—_—— 
Aman who loses his dex- 
ter eye generny has a sin- 
ister loo 


—_ po 
Hopre.tiows — Bricklay- 
ers’ laborers. 


—__—————— 
What is it that goes u 
the hill and down the hill, 
and yet never moves ?— 

The road. 


— po 

Why may Adam be ac- 
counted the most fortunate 
of married men ?—Because 
ps igen a ~ take his 
wife out shopping, to pa 
her milliner’s bill, Gr to tok 
erate the visits and advice 
of his mother-in-law. 


—_——@———— 

Tue pest Hovsenoip Rz- 
cepts — The receipts on 
your tradesmen’s bills, 


—_—_a—_—_ 
Why is an empty cabin 
like a bird of the poultry 
class ?— Because it is a 
chanticleer (shanty clear). 
‘ a 
He did oughter be A thoughtful observer on 
women’s rights comes to 
their defense very effective- 
ly as follows: “I have seen 
women so delicate that they were afraid to ride for 
fear of the horse running away, afraid to walk for fear 
the dew might fall, afraid to sail for fear the boat 
might upset ; but I never saw one afraid to be married, 
which is more riskful than all the others put together.” 
—_o—_—_ 


The question, “Does getting drunk ever advance 
one’s happiness ?” would seem to be put to rest by the 
Irishman who went courting when drunk, and was ask- 
ed what pleasure he found in whisky. 

“Oh, Biddy,” he replied, ‘‘it’s a trate intirely to see 
two of your purty faces instead of one!” 


—_———~ 

A celebrated dandy was ordered by his physicians to 
follow a course of sea bathing at D: nce Arrived at 
that delightful bathing town, he ordered a machine 
and attendant, and went boldly into the water. He 
plunged in bravely, but in an instant after came up 
puffing and blowing.’ 

“ Francois,” said he, “the sea smells detestably ; it 
will poison me. Throw a little eau-de-Cologne into 
the water, or I shall be suffocated !” 

——_e——_ 


“Natura. SELeotion”—Choosing a wife. 


—_—_~—_ 
HORTICULTURAL MEMS. 


The horticulturist is always a good man. He who 
ives plenty of manure to his wall-fruit must be a 
enefactor of his peaches! 

You are told that if you tread on a worm he may 
turn. With regard to caterpillars, if you don't tread 
on tg tkey are certain to turn—to butterflies or 
moths. 

There are places so productive that “if you tickle 
them with a hoe they will smile with a harvest.” Of 
course the ho! hoe! is infectious. The rake is not so 
well tempered as the hoe; but then it is of no use if 
it can’t elow its teeth. 

The early bird catches the worm, but you must go 

with a lantern after dark to find the slug-a-bed. 
_ The new machines for caiting prams are of a shock- 
ingly eae | tendency. e saw old Graveairs 
using one the other day when it was very warm; and 
we regret to say that although he is elderly, respect- 
able, and eminently wealthy, the effect of the machine 
was to set him “‘ mopping” as well as “‘ mowing.” 


Sa Ee 
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AN OLD OFFENDER. 
Country GENTLEMAN (eying his gardener ag Seg a ac dear me, Jeffries, this is too bad! After 


ou— 
esht’day, Sh—? 


Country GENTLEMAN (sternly). “ Are you Sober this Morning, Sir?” ‘ 


GARDENER, “I’m shlightly Shober, Shir!’ 
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